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QUESTION 


Introduction 


, <a IS A HIGHLY personal docu- 
ment, written primarily for myself, to clar- 
ify an issue which has become increasing- 
ly puzzling. It will be of interest to others 
only to the extent that the issue exists 
for them. I shall therefore describe in this 
introduction, something of the way in 
which the paper grew. 


As I have acquired experience as a ther- 
apist, carrying on the exciting, rewarding 
experience of psychotherapy, and as I have 
worked as a scientific investigator to fer- 
ret out some of the truth about therapy, 
I have become increasingly conscious of 
the gap between these two roles. The bet- 
ter therapist I have become (as I believe 
I have) the more I have been vaguely 
aware of my complete subjectivity when I 
am at my best in this function. And as I 
have become a better investigator, more 
“hard-headed” and more scientific (as I 
believe I have) I have felt an increasing 
discomfort at the distance between the ri- 
gorous objectivity of myself as scientist 
and the almost mystical subjectivity of my- 
self as therapist. This paper is the result. 
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What I did first was to let myself go as therapist, and describe, as well as 
I could do in a brief space, what is the essential nature of psychotherapy as 
I have lived it with many clients. I would stress the fact that this is a very 
fluid and personal formulation, and that if it were written by another person, or 
if it were written by me two years ago, or two years hence, it would be different 
in some respects. Then I let myself go as scientist—as tough-minded fact-finder 
in this psychological realm, and endeavored to picture the meaning which science 
can give to therapy. Following this I carried on the debate which existed in 
me, raising the questions which each point of view legitimately asks the other. 


When I had carried my efforts this far I found, that I had only sharpened 
the conflict. The two points of view seemed more than ever irreconcilable. I 
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discussed the material with a seminar of faculty and students, and found their 
comments very helpful. During the following year I continued to mull over 
the problem until I began to feel an integration of the two views arising in 
me. More than a year after the first sections were written I tried to express 
this tentative and perhaps temporary integration in words. 

Thus the reader who cares to follow my struggles in this matter will find 
that it has quite unconsciously assumed a dramatic form—all of the dramatis 
persone being contained within myself; First Protagonist, Second Protagonist, 
The Conflict, and finally, The Resolution. Without more ado let me introduce 


the first protagonist, myself as therapist, portraying as well as I can, what the 
experience of therapy seems to be. 


The Essence of Therapy 
in Terms of its Experience 


I LAUNCH MYSELF into the therapeutic relationship having a hypothesis, 
or a faith, that my liking, my confidence, and my understanding of the other 
person’s inner world, will lead to a significant process of becoming. I enter 
the relationship not as a scientist, not as a physician who can accurately diag- 
nose and cure, but as a person, entering into a personal relationship. Insofar 
as I see him only as an object, the client will tend to become only an object. 

I risk myself, because if, as the relationship deepens, what develops is a 
failure, a regression, a repudiation of me and the relationship by the client, 
then I sense that I will lose myself, or a part of myself. At times this risk is 
very real, and is very keenly experienced. 

I let myself go into the immediacy of the relationship where it is my total 
organism which takes over and is sensitive to the relationship, not simply my 
consciousness. I am not consciously responding in a planful or analytic way, 
but simply in an unreflective way to the other individual, my reaction being 


based (but not consciously) on my total organismic sensitivity to this other 
person. I live the relationship on this basis. 


The essence of some of the deepest parts of therapy seems to be a unity 
of experiencing. The client is freely able to experience his feeling in its com- 
plete intensity, as a “pure culture,” without intellectual inhibitions or cautions, 
without having it bounded by knowledge of contradictory feelings; and I am 
able with equal freedom to experience my understanding of this feeling, with- 
out any conscious thought about it, without any apprehension or concern as 
to where this will lead, without any type of diagnostic or analytic thinking, 
without any cognitive or emotional barriers to a complete “letting go” in under- 
standing. When there is this complete unity, singleness, fullness of experiencing 
in the relationship, then it acquires the “out-of-this-world” quality which many 
therapists have remarked upon, a sort of trance-like feeling in the relationship 
from which both the client and I emerge at the end of the hour, as if from 
a deep well or tunnel. In these moments there is, to borrow Buber’s phrase, 
a real “I-Thou” relationship, a timeless living in the experience which is be- 
tween the client and me. It is at the opposite pole from seeing the client, or 
myself, as an object. It is the height of personal subjectivity. 
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I am often aware of the fact that I do not know, cognitively, where this 
immediate relationship is leading. It is as though both I and the client, often 
fearfully, let ourselves slip into the stream of becoming, a stream or process 
which carries us along. It is the fact that the therapist has let himself float in 
this stream of experience or life previously, and found it rewarding, that makes 
him each time less fearful of taking the plunge. It is my confidence that makes 
it easier for the client to embark also, a little bit at a time. It often seems 
as though this stream of experience leads to some goal. Probably the truer 
statement however, is that its rewarding character lies within the process it- 
self, and that its major reward is that it enables both the client and me, later, 
independently, to let ourselves go in the process of becoming. 

As to the client, as therapy proceeds, he finds that he is daring to become 
himself, in spite of all the dread consequences which he is sure will befall him 
if he permits himself to become himself. What does this becoming one’s self 
mean? It appears to mean less fear of the organismic, non-reflective reactions 
which one has, a gradual growth of trust in and even affection for the complex, 
varied, rich assortment of feelings and tendencies which exist in one at the 
organic or organismic level. Consciousness, instead of being the watchman 
over a dangerous and unpredictable lot of impulses, of which few can be per- 
mitted to see the light of day, becomes the comfortable inhabitant of a richly 
varied society of impulses and feelings and thoughts, which prove to be very 
satisfactorily self-governing when not fearfully or authoritatively guarded. 


Involved in this process of becoming himself is a profound experience of 
personal choice. He realizes that he can choose to continue to hide behind a 
facade, or that he can take the risks involved in being himself; that he is a 
free agent who has it within his power to destroy another, or himself, and 
also the power to enhance himself and others. Faced with this naked reality 
of decision, he chooses to move in the direction of being himself. 

But being himself doesn’t “solve problems.” It simply opens up a new 
way of living in which there is more depth and more height in the. experience 
of his feelings; more breadth and more range. He feels more unique and hence 
more alone, but he is so much more real that his relationships with others lose 
their artificial quality, become deeper, more satisfying, and draw more of the 
realness of the other person into the relationship. 

Another way of looking at this process, this relationship, is that it is a 
learning by the client (and by the therapist, to a lesser extent). But it is a 
strange type of learning. Almost never is the learning notable by its complexity, 
and at its deepest the learnings never seem to fit well into verbal symbols. 
Often the learnings take such simple forms as “I am different from others”; 
“I do feel hatred for him”; “I am fearful of feeling dependent’; “I do feel sorry 
for myself’; “I am self-centered”; “I do have tender and loving feelings’; “I 
could be what I want to be”; etc. But in spite of their seeming simplicity these 
learnings are vastly significant in some new way which is very difficult to de- 
fine. We can think of it in various ways. They are self-appropriated learnings, 
for one thing, based somehow in experience, not in symbols. They are analogous 
to the learning of the child who knows that “two and two make four” and 
who one day playing with two objects and two objects, suddenly realizes in 
experience a totally new learning, that “two and two do make four.” 
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Another manner of understanding these learnings is that they are a belated 
attempt to match symbols with meanings in the world of feelings, an under- 
taking long since achieved in the cognitive realm. Intellectually, we match care- 
fully the symbol we select with the meaning which an experience has for us. 
Thus I say something happened “gradually,” having quickly (and largely un- 
consciously) reviewed such terms as “slowly,” “imperceptibly,” “step-by-step,” 
etc., and rejected them as not carrying the precise shade of meaning of the ex- 
perience. But in the realm of feelings, we have never learned to attach sym- 
bols to experience with any accuracy of meaning. This something which I feel 
welling up in myself, in the satety of an acceptant relationship—what is it? Is 
it sadness, is it anger, is it regret, is it sorrow for myself, is it anger at lost 
opportunities—I stumble around trying out a wide range of symbols, until one 
“fits,” “feels right,” seems really to match the organismic experience. In doing 
this type of thing the client discovers that he has to learn the language of feel- 
ing and emotion as if he were an infant learning to speak; often even worse, 
he finds he must unlearn a false language before learning the true one. 


Let us try still one more way of defining this type of learning, this time 
by describing what it is not. It is a type of learning which cannot be taught. 
The essence of it is the aspect of self-discovery. With “knowledge” as we are 
accustomed to think of it, one person can teach it to another, providing each 
has adequate motivation and ability. But in the significant learning which 
takes place in therapy, one person cannot teach another. The teaching would 
destroy the learning. Thus I might teach a client that it is safe for him to 
be himself, that freely to realize his feelings is not dangerous, etc. The more 


he learned this, the less he would have learned it in the significant, experien- 
tial, self-appropriating way. Kierkegaard regards this latter type of learning as 
true subjectivity, and makes the valid point that there can be no direct com- 
munication of it, or even about it. The most that one person can do to further 
it in another, is to create certain conditions which make this type of learning 
possible. It cannot be compelled. 


A final way of trying to describe this learning is that the client gradually 
learns to symbolize a total and unified state, in which the state of the organism, 
in experience, feeling, and cognition may all be described in one unified way. 
To make the matter even more vague and unsatisfactory, it seems quite unneces- 
sary that this symbolization should be expressed. It usually does occur, because 
the client wishes to communicate at least a portion of himself to the therapist, 
but it is probably not essential. The only necessary aspect is the inward realiza- 
tion of the total, unified, immediate, “at-this-instant,” state of the organism 
which is me. For example, to realize fully that at this moment the oneness in 
me is simply that “I am deeply frightened at the possibility of becoming some- 
thing different” is of the essence of therapy. The client who realizes this will 
be quite certain to recognize and realize this state of his being when it recurs 
in somewhat similar form. He will also, in all probability, recognize and real- 
ize more fully some of the other existential feelings which occur in him. Thus 
he will be moving toward a state in which he is more truly himself. He will 
be, in more unified fashion, what he organismically ts, and this seems to be 
the essence of therapy. 
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The Essence of Therapy 
In Terms of Science 


I SHALL NOW LET the second protagonist, myself as scientist, take over 
and give his view of this same field. 


In approaching the complex phenomena of therapy with the logic and 
methods of science, the aim is to work toward an understanding of the phe- 
nomena. In science this means an objective knowledge of events and of func- 
tional relationships between events. Science may also give the possibility of 
increased prediction of and control over these events, but this is not a neces- 
sary outcome of scientific endeavor. If the scientific aim were fully achieved 
in this realm, we would presumably know that, in therapy, certain elements 
were associated with certain types of outcomes. Knowing this it is likely that 
we would be able to predict that a particular instance of a therapeutic relation- 
ship would have a certain outcome (within certain probability limits) because 
it involved certain elements. We could then very likely control outcomes of 


therapy by our manipulation of the elements contained in the therapeutic 
relationship. 


It should be clear that no matter how profound our scientific investiga- 
tion, we could never by means of it discover any absolute truth, but could only 
describe relationships which had an increasingly high probability of occurrence. 
Nor could we discover any underlying reality in regard to persons, interper- 
sonal relationships or the universe. We could only describe relationships be- 
tween observable events. If science in this field followed the course of science 
in other fields, the working models of reality which would emerge (in the 
course of theory building) would be increasingly removed from the reality 
perceived by the senses. The scientific description of therapy and therapeutic 


relationships would become increasingly unlike these phenomena as they are 
experienced. 


It is evident at the outset that since therapy is a complex phenomenon, 
measurement will be difficult. Nevertheless ‘anything that exists can be mea- 
sured”, and since therapy is judged to be a significant relationship, with impli- 
cations extending far beyond itself, the difficulties may prove to be worth sur- 
mounting in order to discover laws of personality and interpersonal relation- 


ships. 


Since, in client-centered therapy, there already exists a crude theory (though 
not a theory in the strictly scientific sense), we have a starting point for the 
selection of hypotheses. For purposes of this discussion, let us take some of 
the crude hypotheses which can be drawn from this theory, and see what a 
scientific approach will do with them. We will, for the time being, omit the 
translation of the total theory into a formal logic which would be acceptable, 
and consider only a few of the hypotheses. 


Let us first state three of these in their crude form. 


1. Acceptance of the client by the therapist leads to an increased acceptance 
of self by the client. 
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2. The more the therapist perceives the client as a person rather than as 
an object, the more the client will come to perceive himself as a person rather 
than an object. 


3. In the course of therapy an experiential and effective type of learning 
about self takes place in the client. 


How would we go about translating each of these* into operational terms 


and how would we test the hypotheses? What would be the general outcomes 
of such testing? 


This paper is not the place for a detailed answer to these questions, but 
research already carried on supplies the answers in a general way. In the case 
of the first hypothesis, certain devices for measuring acceptance would be 
selected or devised. These might be attitude tests, objective or projective, Q 
technique or the like. Presumably the same instruments, with slightly different 
instructions or mind set, could be used to measure the therapist’s acceptance 
of the client, and the client's acceptance of self. Operationally then, the degree 
of therapist acceptance would be equated to a certain score on this instrument. 
Whether client self-acceptance changed during therapy would be indicated by 
pre- and post- measurements. The relationship of any change to therapy would 
be determined by comparison of changes in therapy to changes during a control 
period or in a control group. We would finally be able to say whether a rela- 
tionship existed between therapist acceptance and client self-acceptance, as 
operationally defined, and the correlation between the two. 


The second and third hypotheses involve real difficulty in measurement, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they could not be objectively studied, 
as our sophistication in psychological measurement increases. Some type of at- 
titude test or Q-sort might be the instrument for the second hypothesis, mea- 
suring the attitude of therapist toward client, and of client toward self. In 
this case the continuum would be from objective regard of an external object 
to a personal and subjective experiencing. The instrumentation for hypothesis 
three might be physiological, since it seems likely that experiential learning 
has physiologically measurable concomitants. Another possibility would be to 
infer experiential learning from its effectiveness, and thus measure the effective- 
ness of learning in different areas. At the present stage of our methodology 
hypothesis three might be beyond us, but certainly within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, it too could be given operational definition and tested. 

The findings from these studies would be of this order. Let us become 
suppositious, in order to illustrate more concretely. Suppose we find that thera- 
pist acceptance leads to client self-acceptance, and that the correlation is in 
the neighborhood of .70 between the two variables. In hypothesis two we might 





* It may be surprising to some to find hypotheses regarding such subjective ex- 
perience treated as matters for an objective science. Yet the best thinking in psychology 
has gone far beyond a primitive behaviorism, and has recognized that the objectivity 
of psychology as science rests upon its method, not upon its content. Thus the most 
subjective feelings, apprehensions, tensions, satisfactions, or reactions, may be dealt 
with scientifically, providing only that they may be given clearcut operational defi- 
nition. William Stephenson, among others, presents this point of view forcefully (in 
his Postulates of Behaviorism) and through his Q Technique, has contributed impor- 
tantly to the objectification of such subjective materials for scientific study. 
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find the hypothesis unsupported, but find that the more the therapist regarded 
the client as a person, the more the client’s self-acceptance increased. Thus we 
would have learned that person-centeredness is an element of acceptance, but 
that it has little to do with the client becoming more of a person to himself. 
Let us also suppose hypothesis three upheld with experiential learning of cer- 


tain describable sorts taking place much more in therapy than in the control 
subjects. 


Glossing over all the qualifications and ramifications which would be pres- 
ent in the findings, and omitting reference to the unexpected leads into per- 
sonality dynamics which would crop up (since these are hard to imagine in 
advance) the preceding paragraph gives us some notion of what science can 
offer in this field. It can give us a more exact description of the events of therapy 
and the changes which take place. It can begin to formulate some tentative 
laws of the dynamics of human relationships. It can offer public and replicable 
statements, that if certain operationally definable conditions exist in the thera- 
pist or in the relationship, then certain client behaviors may be expected with 
a known degree of probability. It can presumably do this for the field of therapy 
and personality change as it is in the process of doing for such fields as per- 
ception and learning. Eventually theoretical formulations should draw together 
these different areas, enunciating the laws which appear to govern alteration 
in human behavior, whether in the situations we classify as perception, those 
we classify as learning, or the more global and molar changes which occur in 
therapy, involving both perception and learning. 


Some Issues 


Hix: ARE TWO different methods of perceiving the essential aspects of 
psychotherapy, two different approaches to forging ahead into new territory 
in this field. As presented here, and as they frequently exist, there seems almost 
no common meeting ground between the two descriptions. Each represents a 
vigorous way of seeing therapy. Each seems to be an avenue to the signifi- 
cant truths of therapy. When each of these is held by a different individual 
or group, it constitutes a basis of sharp disagreement. When each of these 
approaches seems true to one individual, like myself, then he feels himself con- 
flicted by these two views. Though they may superficially be reconciled, or re- 
garded as complementary to each other, they seem to me to be basically anta- 
gonistic in many ways. I should like to raise certain issues which these two 
viewpoints pose for me. 


The Scientist’s Questions 


Fast LET ME POSE some of the questions which the scientific viewpoint 
asks of the experiential (using scientific and experiential simply as loose labels 
to indicate the two views). The hard-headed scientist listens to the experiential 
account, and raises several searching questions. 
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1. First of all he wants to know, “How can you know that this account, 
or any account given at a previous or later time, is true? How do you know 
that it has any relationship to reality? If we are to rely on this inner and sub- 
jective experience as being the truth about human relationships or about ways 
of altering personality, then Yogi, Christian Science, dianetics, and the delu- 
sions of a psychotic individual who believes himself to be Jesus Christ, are 
all true, just as true as this account. Each of them represents the truth as per- 
ceived inwardly by some individual or group of individuals. If we are to avoid 
this morass of multiple and contradictory truths, we must fall back on the 


only method we know for achieving an ever-closer approximation to reality, 
the scientific method.” 


2. “In the second place, this experiential approach shuts one off from im- 
proving his therapeutic skill, or discovering the less than satisfactory elements 
in the relationship. Unless one regards the present description as a perfect 
one, which is unlikely, or the present level of experience in the therapeutic 
relationship as being the most effective possible, which is equally unlikely, 
then there are unknown flaws, imperfections, blind spots, in the account as 
given. How are these to be discovered and corrected? The experiential approach 
can offer nothing but a trial and error process for achieving this, a process 
which is slow and which offers no real guarantee of achieving this goal. Even 
the criticisms or suggestions of others are of little help, since they do not arise 
from within the experience and hence do not have the vital authority of the 
relationship itself. But the scientific method, and the procedures of a modern 
logical positivism, have much to offer here. Any experience which can be de- 
scribed at all can be described in operational terms. Hypotheses can be formu- 
lated and put to test, and the sheep of truth can thus be separated from the 
goats of error. This seems the only sure road to improvement, self-correction, 
growth in knowledge.” 


3. The scientist has another comment to make. “Implicit in your descrip- 
tion of the therapeutic experience seems to be the notion that there are ele- 
ments in it which cannot be predicted—that there is some type of spontaneity 
or (excuse the term) free will operative here. You speak as though some of 
the client’s behavior—and perhaps some of the therapist’s—is not caused, is 
not a link in a sequence of cause and effect. Without desiring to become meta- 
physical, may I raise the question as to whether this is defeatism? Since surely 
we can discover what causes much of behavior—you yourself speak of creating 
the conditions where certain behavioral results follow—then why give up at 
any point? Why not at least aim toward uncovering the causes of all behavior? 
This does not mean that the individual must regard himself as an automaton, 
but in our search for the facts we shall not be hampered by a belief that some 
doors are closed to us.” 


4. Finally, the scientist cannot understand why the therapist, the exper- 
ientialist, should challenge the one tool and method which is responsible for 
almost all the advances which we value. “In the curing of disease, in the pre- 
vention of infant mortality, in the growing of larger crops, in the preservation 
of food, in the manufacture of all the things that make life comfortable, from 
books to nylon, in the understanding of the universe, what is the foundation 
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stone? It is the method of science, applied to each of these, and to many other 
problems. It is true that it has improved methods of warfare, too, serving man’s 
destructive as well as his constructive purposes, but even here the potentiality 
for social usefulness is very great. So why should he doubt, this same approach 
in the social science field? To be sure advances here have been slow, and no 
law as fundamental as the law of gravity has as yet been demonstrated, but 
are we to give up this approach out of impatience? What possible alternative 
offers equal hope? If we are agreed that the social problems of the world are very 
pressing indeed, if psychotherapy offers a window into the most crucial and 
significant dynamics of change in human behavior, then surely the course of 
action is to apply to psychotherapy the most rigorous canons of scientific meth- 
od, on as broad a scale as possible, in order that we may most rapidly approach 


a tentative knowledge of the laws of individual behavior and of attitudinal 
change.” 


The Questions of the Experientialist 


Win THE SCIENTIST’S QUESTIONS may seem to some to settle the 


matter, his comments are far from being entirely satisfying to the therapist 
who has lived the experience of therapy. Such an individual has several points 
to make in regard to the scientific view. 


1. “In the first place,” this “experientialist” points out, “science always 
has to do with the other, the object. Various logicians of science, including 
Stevens, the psychologist, show that it is a basic element of science that it always 
has to do with the observable object, the observable other. This is true, even 
if the scientist is experimenting on himself, for to that degree he treats him- 
self as the observable other. It never has anything to do with the experiencing 
me. Now does not this quality of science mean that it must forever be irrelevant 
to an experience such as therapy, which is intensely personal, highly subjective 
in its inwardness, and dependent entirely on the relationship of two individuals 
each of whom is an experiencing me? Science can of course study the events 
which occur, but always in a way which is irrelevant to what is occurring. 
An analogy would be to say that science can conduct an autopsy of the dead 
events of therapy, but by its very nature it can never enter into the living 
physiology of therapy. It is for this reason that therapists recognize—usually 
intuitively—that any advance in therapy, any fresh knowledge of it, any sig- 
nificant new hypotheses in regard to it—must come from the experience of 
the therapists and clients, and can never come from science. Again to use an 
analogy—certain heavenly bodies were discovered solely from examination of 
the scientific measurements of the courses of the stars. Then the astronomers 
searched for these hypothesized bodies and found them. It seems decidedly un- 
likely that there will ever be a similar outcome in therapy, since science has 
nothing to say about the internal personal experience which ‘I’ have in therapy. 
It can only speak of the events which occur in ‘him.’ ” 


2. “Because science has as its field the ‘other,’ the ‘object,’ it means that 
everything it touches is transformed into an object. This has never presented 
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a problem in the physical sciences. In the biological sciences it has caused cer- 
tain difficulties. A number of medical men feel some concern as to whether 
the increasing tendency to view the human organism as an object, in spite of 
its scientific efficacy, may not be unfortunate for the patient. They would prefer 
to see him again regarded as a person. It is in the social sciences, however, 
that this becomes a genuinely serious issue. It means that the people studied 
by the social scientist are always objects. In therapy, both client and therapist 
become objects for dissection, but not persons with whom one enters a living 
relationship. At first glance, this may not seem important. We may say that 
only in his role as scientist does the individual regard others as objects. He 
can also step out of this role and become a person. But if we look a little 
further we will see that this is a superficial answer. If we project ourselves into 
the future, and suppose that we had the answers to most of the questions 
which psychology investigates today, what then? Then we would find ourselves 
increasingly impelled to treat all others, and even ourselves, as objects. The 
knowledge of all human relationships would be so great that we would know 
it rather than live the relationships unreflectively. We see some foretaste of 
this in the attitude of sophisticated parents who know that affection ‘is good 
for the child’. This knowledge frequently stands in the way of their being them- 
selves, freely, unreflectively—affectionate or not. Thus the development of science 
in a field like therapy is either irrelevant to the experience, or may actually 
make it more difficult to live the relationship as a personal, experiential event.” 


3. The experientialist has a further concern. “When science transforms 
people into objects, as mentioned above, it has another effect. The end result 
of science is to lead toward manipulation. This is less true in fields like as- 
tronomy, but in the physical and social sciences, the knowledge of the events 
and their relationships lead to manipulation of some of the elements of the 
equation. This is unquestionably true in psychology, and would be true in 
therapy. If we know all about how learning takes place, we use that knowledge 
to manipulate persons as objects. This statement places no value judgment on 
manipulation. It may be done in highly ethical fashion. We may even mani- 
pulate ourselves as objects, using such knowledge. Thus, knowing that learning 
takes place more rapidly with repeated review rather than long periods of 
concentration of one lesson, I may use this knowledge to manipulate my learn- 
ing of Spanish. But knowledge is power. As I learn, the laws of learning I use 
them to manipulate others through advertisements, through propaganda, through 
prediction of their responses and the control of those responses. It is not too 
strong a statement to say that the growth of knowledge in the social sciences 
contains within itself a powerful tendency toward social control, toward con- 
trol of the many by the few. An, equally strong tendency is toward the weaken- 
ing or destruction of the existential person. When all are regarded as objects, 
the subjective individual, the inner self, the person in the process of becoming, 
the unrefiective consciousness of being, the whole inward side of living life, 
is weakened, devalued, or destroyed. Perhaps this is best exemplified by two 
books. Skinner’s Walden Two is a psychologist’s picture of paradise. To Skin- 
ner it must have seemed desirable, unless he wrote it as a tremendous satire. 
At any rate it is a paradise of manipulation, in which the extent to which 
one can be a person is greatly reduced, unless one can be a member of the 
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ruling council. Huxley's Brave New World is frankly satire, but portrays vivid- 
ly the loss of personhood which he sees as associated with increasing psycho- 
logical and biological knowledge. Thus, to put it bluntly, it seems that a develop- 
ing social science (as now conceived and pursued) leads to social dictatorship 
and individual loss of personhood. The dangers perceived by Kierkegaard a 


century ago in this respect seem much more real now, with the increase of 
knowledge, than they could have then.” A 


4. “Finally,” says the experientialist, “doesn’t all this point to the fact 
that ethics is a more basic consideration than science? I am not blind to the 
value of science as a tool, and am aware that it can be a very valuable tool- 
But unless it is the tool of ethical persons, with all that the term persons im- 
plies, may it not become a Juggernaut? We have been a long time recognizing 
this issue, because in physical science it took centuries for the ethical issue 
to become crucial, but it has at last become so. In the social sciences the ethical 
issues arise much more quickly, because persons are involved. But in psycho- 
therapy the issue arises most quickly and most deeply. Here is the maximizing 
of all that is subjective, inward, personal; here a relationship is lived, not 
examined, and a person, not an object, emerges; a person who feels, chooses, 
believes, acts, not as an automaton, but as a person. And here too is the ulti- 
mate in science—the objective exploration of the most subjective aspects of 
life; the reduction to hypotheses, and eventually to theorems, of all that has 
been regarded as most personal, most completely inward, most thoroughly a 
private world. And because these two views come so sharply into focus here, 
we must make a choice—an ethical personal choice of values. We may do it 
by default, by not raising the question. We may be able to make a choice which 
will somehow conserve both values—but choose we must. And I am asking that 
we think long and hard before we give up the values that pertain to being a 
person, to experiencing, to living a relationship, to becoming, that pertain to 
one’s self as a process, to one’s self in the existential moment, to the inward 
subjective self that lives.” 


The Dilemma 


Tidie YOU HAVE the contrary views as they occur sometimes explicitly, 
more often implicitly, in current psychological thinking. There you have the 
debate as it exists in me. Where do we go? What direction do we take? Has 
the problem been correctly described or is it fallacious? What are the errors 
of perception? Or if it is essentially as described, must we choose one or the 
other? And if so, which one? Or is there some broader, more inclusive formula- 
tion which can happily encompass both of these views without damage to either? 


A Changed View of Science 


Ls THE YEAR which has elapsed since the foregoing material was written, 
I have from time to time discussed the issues with students, colleagues and 
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friends. To some of them I am particularly indebted for ideas which have 
taken root in me.* Gradually I have come to believe that the most basic error 
in the original formulation was in the description of science. I should like, 
in this section, to attempt to correct that error, and in the following section 
to reconcile the revised points of view. 


The major shortcoming was, I believe, in viewing science as something 
“out there,” something spelled with a capital S, a “body of knowledge,” exist- 
ing somewhere in space and time. In common with many psychologists I thought 
of science as a systematized and organized collection of tentatively verified fact, 
and saw the methodology of science as the socially approved means of accumu- 
lating this body of knowledge, and continuing its verification. It has seemed 
somewhat like a reservoir into which all and sundry may dip their buckets 
to obtain water—with a guarantee of 99% purity. When viewed in this external 
and impersonal fashion, it seems not unreasonable to see Science not only as 
discovering knowledge in lofty fashion, but as involving depersonalization, a 
tendency to manipulate, a denial of the basic freedom of choice which I have 
met experientially in therapy. I should like now to view the scientific approach 
from a different, and I hope, a more accurate perspective. 


Science in Persons 


S CIENCE EXISTS only in people. Each scientific project has its creative 
inception, its process, and its tentative conclusion, in a person or persons. 
Knowledge—even scientific knowledge—is that which is subjectively acceptable. 
Scientific knowledge can be communicated only to those who are subjectively 
ready to receive its communication. The utilization of science also occurs only 
through people who are in pursuit of values which have meaning for them. 
These statements summarize very briefly something of the change in emphasis 
which I would like to make in my description of science. Let me follow through 
the various phases of science from this point of view. 


The Creative Phases 


ae has its inception in a particular person who is pursuing aims, 
values, purposes, which have personal and subjective meaning for him. As a 
part of this pursuit, he, in some area, “wants to find out.” Consequently, if 
he is to be a good scientist, he immerses himself in the relevant experience, 
whether that be the physics laboratory, the world of plant or animal life, the 





* I would like to mention my special debt to discussions with, and published 
and unpublished papers by Robert M. Lipgar, Ross L. Mooney, David A. Rodgers 
and Eugene Streich. My own thinking has fed so deeply on theirs, and become so 
intertwined with theirs, that I would be at a loss to acknowledge specific obligations. 
I only know that in what follows there is much which springs from them, through 


me. I have also profited from correspondence regarding the paper with Anne Roe and 
Walter Smet. 
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hospital, the psychological laboratory or clinic, or whatever. This immersion 
is complete and subjective, similar to the immersion of the therapist in therapy, 
described previously. He senses the field in which he is interested, he lives it. 
He does more than “think” about it—he lets his organism take over and react 
to it, both on a knowing and on an unknowing level. He comes to sense more 
than he could possibly verbalize about his field, and reacts organismically in 
terms of relationships which are not present in his awareness. 


Out of this complete subjective immersion comes a creative forming, a 
sense of direction, a vague formulation of relationships hitherto unrecognized. 
Whittled down, sharpened, formulated in clearer terms, this creative forming 
becomes a hypothesis—a statement of a tentative, personal, subjective faith. The 
scientist is saying, drawing upon all his known and unknown experience, that 
“I have a hunch that such and such a relationship exists, and the existence of 
this phenomenon has relevance to my personal values.” 


What I am describing is the initial phase of science, probably its most 
important phase, but one which American scientists, particularly psychologists, 
have been prone to minimize or ignore. It is not so much that it has been 
denied as that it has been quickly brushed off. Kenneth Spence has said that 
this aspect of science is “simply taken for granted.”* Like many experiences 
taken for granted, it also tends to be forgotten. It is indeed in the matrix of 
immediate personal, subjective experience that all science, and each individual 
scientific research, has its origin. 


Checking with Reality 


on SCIENTIST has then creatively achieved his hypothesis, his tentative 
faith. But does it check with reality? Experience has shown each one of us 
that it is very easy to deceive himself, to believe something which later ex- 
perience shows is not so. How can I tell whether this tentative belief has some 
real relationship to observed facts? I can use, not one line of evidence only, 
but several. I can surround my observation of the facts with various precau- 
tions to make sure 1 am not deceiving myself. | can consult with others who 
have also been concerned with avoiding self-deception, and learn useful ways 
of catching myself in unwarranted beliefs, based on misinterpretation of ob- 
servations. I can, in short, begin to use all the elaborate methodology which 
science has accumulated. I discover that stating my hypothesis in operational 
terms will avoid many blind alleys and false conclusions. I learn that control 
groups can help me to avoid drawing false inferences. I learn that correlations, 





* It may be pertinent to quote sentences from which this phrase is taken. “...the 
data of all sciences have the same origin—namely, the immediate experience of an 
observing person, the scientist himself. That is to say, immediate experience, the ini- 
tial matrix out of which all sciences develop, is no longer considered a matter of 
concern for the scientist. He simply takes it for granted and then proceeds to the 
task of describing the events occurring in it and discovering and formulating the 
nature of the relationships holding among them.” Kenneth W. Spence, in Psychological 
Theory, ed. by M. H. Marx, Macmillan, 1951, p. 173. 
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and tests and critical ratios and a whole array of statistical procedures can 
likewise aid me in drawing only reasonable inferences. 


Thus scientific methodology is seen for what it truly is—a way of prevent- 
ing me from deceiving myself in regard to my creatively formed subjective 
hunches which have developed out of the relationship between me and my 
material. It is in this context, and perhaps only in this context, that the vast 
structure of operationism, logical positivism, research design, tests of signifi- 
cance, etc., have their place. They exist, not for themselves, but as servants in 


the attempt to check the subjective feeling or hunch or hypothesis of a person 
with the objective fact. 


And even throughout the use of such rigorous and impersonal methods, 
the important choices are all made subjectively by the scientist. To which of 
a number of hypotheses shall I devote time? What kind of control group is 
most suitable for avoiding self-deception in this particular research? How far 
shall I carry the statistical analysis? How much credence may I place in the 
findings? Each of these is necessarily a subjective personal judgment, emphas-- 
izing that the splendid structure of science rests basically upon its subjective 
use by persons. It is the best instrument we have yet been able to devise to 
check upon our organismic sensing of the universe. 


The Findings 


I F, AS SCIENTIST, I like the way I have gone about my investigation, if 
I have been open to all the evidence, if I have selected and used intelligently 
all the precautions against self-deception which I have been able to assimilate 
from others or to devise myself, then I will give my tentative belief to the find- 
ings which have emerged. I will regard them as a springboard for further in- 
vestigation and further seeking. 


It seems to me that in the best of science, the primary purpose is to provide 
a more satisfactory and dependable hypothesis, belief, faith, for the investigator 
himself. To the extent that the scientist is endeavoring to prove something 
to someone else—an error into which I have fallen more than once—then I 
believe he is using science to bolster a personal insecurity, and is keeping it 
from its truly creative role in the service of the person. 


In regard to the findings of science, the subjective foundation is well shown 
in the fact that at times the scientist may refuse to believe his own findings. 
“The experiment showed thus and so but I believe it is wrong,” is a theme 
which every scientist has experienced at some time or other. Some very fruit- 
ful scientific discoveries have grown out of the persistent disbelief, by a scientist, 
in his own findings and those of others. In the last analysis he may place more 
trust in his total organismic reactions that in the methods of science. There 
is no doubt that this can result in serious error as well as in scientific discover- 
ies, but it indicates again the leading place of the subjective in the use of 
science. 








| 
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Communication of Scientific Findings 


Waive ALONG A CORAL REEF in the Caribbean this morning, I 
saw a blue fish-—I think. If you, quite independently, saw it too, then I feel 
more confidence in my own observation. This is what is known as intersubjec- 
tive verification, and it plays an important part in our understanding of science. 
If I take you (whether in conversation or in print or behaviorally) through 
the steps I have taken in an investigation, and it seems to you too that I have 
not deceived myself, and that I have indeed come across a new relationship 
which is relevant to my values, and that I am justified in having a tentative 
faith in this relationship, then we have the beginnings of Science with a capital 
S. It is at this point that we are likely to think we have created a body of 
scientific knowledge. Actually there is no such body of knowledge. There are 
only tentative beliefs, existing subjectively, in a number of different persons. 
If these beliefs are not tentative, then what exists is dogma, not science. If on 
the other hand, no one but the investigator believes the finding then this find- 
ing is either a personal and deviant matter, an instance of psychopathology, 
or else it is an unusual truth discovered by a genius, which as yet no one is 
subjectively ready to believe. This leads me to comment on the group which 
can put tentative faith in any given scientific finding. 


Communication to Whom? 


L. IS CLEAR that scientific findings can be communicated only to those 
who have agreed to the same ground rules of investigation. The Australian 
bushman will be quite unimpressed with the findings of science regarding 
bacterial infection. He knows that illness truly is caused by evil spirits. It is 
only when he too agrees to scientific method as a good means of preventing 
self-deception, that he will be likely to accept its findings. 


But even among those who have adopted the ground rules of science, ten- 
tative belief in the findings of a scientific research can only occur where there 
is a subjective readiness to believe. One could find many examples. Most psycho- 
logists are quite ready to believe evidence showing that the lecture system 
produces significant increments of learning, and quite unready to believe that 
the turn of an unseen card may be called through an ability labelled extra- 
sensory perception. Yet the scientific evidence for the latter is considerably 
more impeccable than for the former. Likewise when the so-called “Iowa 
studies” first came out, indicating that intelligence might be considerably al- 
tered by environmental conditions, there was great disbelief among psycho- 
logists, and many attacks on the imperfect scientific methods used. The scien- 
tific evidence for this finding is not much better today than it was when the 
Iowa studies first appeared, but the subjective readiness of psychologists to 
believe such a finding has altered greatly. A historian of science has noted 
that empiricists, had they existed at the time, would have been the first to 
disbelieve the findings of Copernicus. 
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It appears then that whether I believe the scientific findings of others, or 
those of my own studies, depends in part on my readiness to put a tentative 
belief in such findings.* One reason we are not particularly aware of this sub- 
jective fact is that in the physical sciences particularly, we have gradually 
adopted a very large area of experience in which we are ready to believe any 
finding which can be shown to rest upon the rules of the scientific game, pro- 
perly played. 


The Use of Science 





Bux NOT ONLY IS THE ORIGIN, process, and conclusion of science 
something which exists only in the subjective experience of persons—so also 
is its utilization. “Science” will never depersonalize, or manipulate or control 
individuals. It is only persons who can and will do that. This is surely a most 
obvious and trite observation, yet a deep realization of it has had much mean- 
ing for me. It means that the use which will be made of scientific findings in 
the field of personality is and will be a matter of subjective personal choice— 
the same type of choice as a person makes in therapy. To the extent that he 
has defensively closed off areas of his experience from awareness, the person 
is more likely to make choices which are socially destructive. To the extent 
that he is open to all phases of his experience we may be sure that this person 
will be more likely to use the findings and methods of science (or any other 
tool or capacity) in a manner which is personally and socially constructive.* 
There is, in actuality then, no threatening entity of “Science’’ which can in 
any way affect our destiny. There are only people. While many of them are 
indeed threatening and dangerous in their defensiveness, and modern scientific 
knowledge multiplies the social threat and danger, this is not the whole pic- 
ture. There are two other significant facets. (1) There are many other per- 
sons who are relatively open to their experience and hence likely to be socially 
constructive. (2) Both the subjective experience of psychotherapy and the scien- 
tific findings regarding it indicate that individuals are motivated to change, 





* One example from my own experience may sufhce. In 1941 a research study 
done under my supervision showed that the future adjustment of delinquent adoles- 
cents was best predicted by a measure of their realistic self-understanding and self- 
acceptance. The instrument was a crude one, but it was a better predictor than mea- 
sures of family environment, hereditary capacities, social milieu, and the like. At that 
time I was simply not ready to believe such a finding, because my own belief, like 
that of most psychologists, was that such factors as the emotional climate in the family 
and the influence of the peer group were the real determinants of future delinquency 
and non-delinquency. Only gradually, as my experience with psychotherapy continued 
and deepened, was it possible for me to give my tentative belief to the findings of 
this study and of a later one (1944) which confirmed it. (For a report of these two 
studies see “The role of self understanding in the prediction of behavior” by C. R. 
Rogers, B. L. Kell, and H. McNeil, Jour. of Consulting Psychol., vol. 12, 1948, pp. 
174-186.) 

* I have spelled out much more fully the rationale for this view in two recent 
papers—“The Concept of the Fully Functioning Person,” and “Toward a Theory of 


Creativity.” 
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and may be helped to change, in the direction of greater openness to experience, 
and hence in the direction of behavior which is enhancing of self and society, 
rather than destructive. 


To put it briefly, Science can never threaten us. Only persons can do that. 
And while individuals can be vastly destructive with the tools placed in their 
hands by scientific knowledge, this is only one side of the picture. We already 
have subjective and objective knowledge of the basic principles by which in- 
dividuals may achieve the more constructive social behavior which is natural 
to their organismic process of becoming. 


A New Integration 


Waar THIS LINE OF THOUGHT has achieved for me is a fresh in- 
tegration in which the conflict between the “experientialist’”” and the “scientific” 
tends to disappear. This particular integration may not be acceptable to others, 
but it does have meaning to me. Its major tenets have been largely implicit 
in the preceding section, but I will try to state them here in a way which takes 
cognizance of the arguments between the opposing points of view. 


Science, as well as therapy, as well as all other aspects of living, is rooted 
in and based upon the immediate, subjective experience of a person. It springs 


from the inner, total, organismic experiencing which is only partially and im- 
perfectly communicable. It is one phase of subjective living. 


It is because I find value and reward in human relationships that I enter 
into a relationship known as therapeutic, where feelings and cognition merge 
into one unitary experience which is lived rather than examined, in which aware- 
ness is non-reflective, and where I am participant rather than observer. But 
because I am curious about the exquisite orderliness which appears to exist 
in the universe and in this relationship I can abstract myself from the ex- 
perience and look upon it as an observer, I use all of the hunches which grow 
out of the living experience. To avoid deceiving myself as observer, to gain 
a more accurate picture of the order which exists, I make use of all the canons 
of science. Science is not an impersonal something, but simply a person living 
subjectively another phase of himself. A deeper understanding of therapy (or 
of any other problem) may come from living it, or from observing it in ac- 
cordance with the rules of science, or from the communication within the self 
between the two types of experience. As to the subjective experience of choice, 
it is not only primary in therapy, but it is also primary in the use of scientific 
method by a person. I have even come to see that freedom of choice is not 
necessarily antithetical to the determinism which is a part of our framework 
for thinking scientifically. Since I have recently tried to spell out this relation- 
ship elsewhere* I will not take the space to do so here. 


What I will do with the knowledge gained through scientific method— 
whether I will use it to understand, enhance, enrich, or use it to control, 





* In my paper on “The Concept of the Fully Functioning Person.” 
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manipulate and destroy—is a matter of subjective choice dependent upon the 
values which have personal meaning for me. If, out of fright and defensive- 
ness, I block out from my awareness large areas of experience—if I can see 
only those facts which support my present beliefs, and am blind to all others— 
if I can see only the objective aspects of life, and cannot perceive the subjec- 
tive—if in any way I cut off my perception from the full range of its actual 
sensitivity—then I am likely to be socially destructive, whether I use as tool 
the knowledge and instruments of science, or the power and emotional strength 
of a subjective relationship. And on the other hand if I am open to my ex- 
perience, and can permit all of the sensings of my intricate organism to be 
available to my awareness, then I am likely to use myself, my subjective ex- 
perience, and my scientific knowledge, in ways which are realistically constructive. 

This then is the degree of integration I have currently been able to achieve 
between two approaches first experienced as conflicting. It does not completely 
resolve all the issues posed in the earlier section, but it seems to point toward 
a resolution. It rewrites the problem or reperceives the issue, by putting the 
subjective, existential person, with the values which he holds, at the foundation 
and the root of the therapeutic relationship and of the scientific relationship. 
For science too, at its inception, is an “I-Thou” relationship with the world 
of perceived objects, just as therapy at its deepest is an “I-Thou” relationship 
with a person or persons. And only as a subjective person can I enter either 
of these relationships. 
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PHENOMENOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
CATHOLIC MYSTICISM 


AUGUSTIN LEONARD 


(This ts the concluding section of an article begun in the last issue.) 


I. IS IMPORTANT to limit the comprehension and the extension of the 
ambitious title which serves to introduce certain aspects that I am going to 
try to isolate in Catholic mysticism. This description is based principally on 
the study of St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross and the Venerable Marie 
of the Incarnation,®* all the results of which| cannot be included here. Our in- 
quiry then is principally concerned with “modern” mysticism. Still I do not dare 
introduce this adjective into the title, because we are not certain that the 
characteristics found here may not be fundamental traits of all Catholic mys- 
tical experience. Historians will have an easy time of marshaling objections 
at this point, but after all, one is forced to choose between discovering what 
things are, or what men have thought about them. My method may be equally 
disconcerting to theologians. They will be astonished to find me arriving with 
difficulty at conclusions which for them are primary evidences, such as the 
union between faith and mystical experience. This is because it remains im- 
portant to arrive at such conclusions, if it is possible, by the light of obser- 
vation alone. Phenomenology allows us to consider mystical experience for 
what it is, first of all as a fact® charged with significance. It also allows us 
to undertake a dialogue with those who consider it from this point of view, 
perhaps without seeing all of its dimensions. 


In order to describe Christian mystical experience, we cannot, like Berg- 
son, dissociate what he called the form and the matter, the psychological mode 
of mystical knowledge and the Christian realities which correspond to it. The 
two aspects of phenomena, subjective and objective, are complementary. There 
exists no “pure” mystical experience, which would be like a structure deprived 
of all content, an intention residing in a vacuum. It is God Whom mystical 
knowledge perceives immediately and experimentally in the historic revelation 
of Christ, the sacramental life and the ecclesiastical organism. Is it not contra- 
dictory to unite indissolubly the immediacy of mystical knowledge to all the 
Christian “mediations’? Many think so, but my effort attempts precisely to 
remove this apparent contradiction. 


Mysticism and the New Testament 


L. CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM includes nothing except the intensity of faith 
and of charity engendered by the presence of the Spirit, then this is the very 
expression of New Testament spirituality. No difficulty appears until mysticism 
is given its strict meaning of the experimental attainment of God. It is in 
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this latter case that it is important to see that Christian mysticism can in no 
way involve an abandonment of revelation.®» The problem, to speak the truth, 
can take on a number of aspects. It can involve the very persons of the Apos- 
tles: were St. Paul or St. John mystics?®* Or does the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament on Christian life offer us indications of mystical experience? Or again, 
in what way, in the course of history, have the mystics been conscious of their 
bond, at once doctrinal and “lived,” with revelation? 


At first sight mysticism—intuition of the presence of God—which was the 
fruit of neo-Platonism, is opposed to primitive Christianity. Pére Festugiére 
stresses on the curtain of a pagan background “three original traits of Chris- 
tianity.” The first is the disinterested love of God which includes a negative 
attitude toward mystical graces.®? Charity indicates an aspiration altogether dif- 
ferent and of another order than that of hellenistic religion toward a mys- 
tical state. A second trait opposes love of neighbor, specified by the choice of 
the term agape for eros.®* A third trait finally underlines the importance of 
moral sanctity. The sense of sin and the call to the Saviour play their indis- 
pensable role there. Undoubtedly, Festugiére continues, Platonism and Plotinian- 
ism are not entirely alien to the presentiments of a gift, of a grace granted 
to man. But in these systems the gift is required only to cross over the last 
threshold which leads to ecstasy, while in Christianity grace creates the first 
movement of direction toward salvation. The Greek mysteries also proposed 
a liberation, but it is a liberation from cosmic evil. Man liberated by the 
introduction within himself of the divine notis no longer has to concern him- 
self about moral perfection.®* 


If one supposes for a moment that there is no opposition between mys- 
ticism and the New Testament, but between the New Testament and a cer- 
tain form of mysticism, the characteristics brought out by Pére Festugiére show 
how the content imbibed in Revelation proceeds to transform the experience 
of Christian mystics and to distinguish them from all others. The disinterested- 
ness toward an experience which is never sought for itself, the bond with the 
ecclesial community, and the apostolic intention at the heart of contemplation 
itself, the criterion of sanctity measuring the authenticity of mystical commu- 
nications: these traits will give to Christian mysticism a complexion like no 
other, because it reflects primitive Christianity. Without the influence of re- 
velation, the global structure of its experience becomes inexplicable. 


It is still necessary to return to the central question: is mystical experience 
explicitly present in the New Testament? Pére Allo does not hesitate to read 
in the mysterious wisdom of God which St. Paul attributes to the “perfect” 
(I Cor. 2, 6-7), in the prolongation of the common faith, “the first theological 
expression of all true Christian mysticism.” As to the rapture of the Apostle 
(2 Cor. 12, 1-5), it transports us “into the area of the highest experience pos- 
sible to mystical theology.”?®! Despite the more restrained interpretations of 
certain exegetes, the force of a tradition which includes, among others, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa,!® St. Augustine and St. Thomas, seems to me to have 
great weight. The difficulty resides rather in the exceptional character of Paul- 
ine rapture. Such an experience cannot serve as a norm for a Christian mys- 
tical experience. 
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Besides, the question, as I have formulated it, is probably badly put and 
does not admit a precise answer, as if one could find experiences, such as 
those of St. John of the Cross, in the New Testament. But we should be able 
to discover there a fundamental and specifically Christian mystical “value” 
which will manifest itself analogically throughout history in very different 
contexts. In this sense the experimental contact with the divine mysteries re- 


vealed in Christ, in which abides the essence of Christian mysticism, is not 
absent from the New Testament.!% 


The preponderance of agape—love descending from God—over gnosis is 
a central theme of Pauline theology which offers nothing contradictory to the 
Christian conception of a mysticism which is the experience of an infused love. 
Agape, besides, does not suppress gnosis, and in the diversity of experiences 
in which Pauline gnosis becomes involved, one finds the charisms of wisdom 
and of revelation granted to the spiritual man (1 Cor. 2, 14-15), and the con- 
ception of a knowledge which adds to faith and to charity a surplus which 
is inseparable from them.?% 

In the texts of St. John, those of the First Epistle for example, the exper- 
imental character of Christian life is so strongly marked,? that it is without 
doubt impossible to determine precisely whether one is in the presence of a 
mystical or non-mystical experience. The New Testament knows no fine dis- 
tinction between these two levels. But in the doctrine that it reveals and the 
experience that it describes, the role of a conscious contact with the divine 
mysteries as such is not left in shadow. If we consider Christian mysticism in 
itself, as an original creation, and not only as a continuation of Hellenistic 
mysticism, nor as an anticipation of idealistic metaphysics, we will easily per- 
ceive the role played by the New Testament.'®? In this sense the opposition 
placed by Albert Schweitzer between Pauline mysticism of being-in-Christ and 
the mysticism of God is revealing, if like Schweitzer in Gottesmystik we see a 
natural mysticism of immanence, such as is found in Spinoza, Schleiermacher 
or Hegel.’°* It is perfectly true in this case that not only Pauline mysticism, 
but all Christian mysticism, is “only a mysticism-of-Christ thanks to which man 
enters into a relationship with God.”!°® The mysticism-of-Christ is a partici- 
pation in His death and His resurrection, which cannot be accomplished with- 
out the intervention of the sacraments: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, cele- 
brated in the Church. Christian mystical knowledge will become from that 
time inseparable from a sacramental mysticism, without becoming entirely 
identified with it. This double character, Christological and sacramental, is 
found with the same intensity in St. Paul and in St. John.!!° 


‘ke CONCLUDE these necessarily brief observations, mystical knowledge 
appears in the New Testament only as enveloped in the context of Christian 
experience. But this takes on such eminent forms that they remain the vital 
norms and principles of all Christian mysticism. In the course of the ages the 
mystics revive realities which they have not invented, through a personal vision. 
A new synthesis, at once experimental and doctrinal, will be born; it will 
produce nothing absolutely new except the bringing to light of a measure of 
inexhaustible treasure. All the Christian mystics have been deeply conscious 
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of being indebted to revelation for their experience. Besides, the synthesis of 
personal experience and of tradition is not an arbitrary assembling of disparate 
elements, but the spontaneous coincidence of the same path inevitably redis- 
covered. When St. Bernard formulates the union to God, he is assimilating 
the doctrine and the experience of St. John’s First Epistle.141 The central in- 
tuition of St. Catherine of Genoa—God is love—directly joins together the Paul- 
ine and Johannine agape.'!* St. John of the Cross, on every page of his work, 
quite consciously borrows from Scripture the expression of his self-experienced 
doctrine: “In speaking of the dark night I will rely neither on science nor on 
experience, for both of these can falter and lead us into error. But while not 
failing to make use of them as much as is possible, I will in everything call 
to my aid the divine protection, the Holy Scripture, at least in all that is most 
important and most difficult to understand. In following its light we cannot 
be deceived, since it is the Holy Spirit Himself who speaks there.” 3 


It is the New Testament concept of a God of Love (1 John 4,9), which 
can be known only by one who possesses this charity as a divine gift (1 John 
4, 7, 9, 13), which radically distinguishes Christian mysticism from an auton- 
omous and purely speculative dialectic. It is not an intellectual intuition but 
a direct and immediate experience of perceived presence. This experience 
nevertheless possessess a “noetic value.” But the knowledge which is involved 
here is obscure and confused in its essential range despite the transitory il- 
luminations which often accompany it. It is a general affective knowledge which 
is less the contemplation of a truth than the experience of a reality obtained 
by a union of love. Properly speaking, it is a question not of the knowledge 
of a particular object but of communion with a subject, whence comes the 
intensely personal character of this experience. 


By reason of its psychological mode, located outside of the objective cate- 
gories of evidence or of lack of evidence, and which depends on the very na- 
ture of perceived reality, mystical experience cannot discover new truths which 
Revelation has not imparted.1!* And so it is not proper to speak of a mystical 
philosophy in which Christian mystics would organize the results of their 
divine communications, as philosophers develop a system from a central in- 
tuition. Doubtless the terms of mystical philosophy can have many meanings, 
but in Christianity they cannot have that of an authentic creation in the 
sphere of fundamental religious conceptions. An experience of love supposes 
a pre-existent subject which is its termination; it does not invent it. When 
someone writes of St. Teresa: “She discovers by herself, in some way recreates 
by her thought, the fundamental themes of the eternal philosophy which is 
at the basis of Christianity,”145 the experience of the saint is disfigured. In 
fact she recreates nothing. Her pretended philosophy is only Christian dogma. 

Still a mystical theology does exist. But its only function is to reunite per- 
sonal experience to Revelation. The possibility of such systematization is a 
sign that mysticism is detached neither from Revelation, nor, as we shall see, 
from faith. The theologian can develop his theory only if he has no doubt 
that the experience consists in the prolongation of the New Testament, and 
mysticism has a share in his intuition only to the extent that it manifests to 
him more intensely what he already knew as a Christian. Mystical theology, 
developed at times by men who have lived their doctrine, and based at the 
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same time on Revelation and on experience, would be inconceivable, if these 
two terms were irreducibly opposed. 

To one who has read Scripture, the theologians, and the mystics without 
a preconceived system, no antithesis manifests itself between the prophetism 
of salvation through Christ in history and Christian mysticism, at least if the 
latter is properly understood, but on the contrary we find a coherence with- 
out a flaw. If we do not arbitrarily and abstractly isolate these three moments 
of Christian experience, their organic union is apparent. Doctrine calls forth 
an experience, and then experience vitally appropriates the doctrine to itself 
and increases its value even to the point of playing a part in dogmatic develop- 
ment.!!® This complementarity is at the very least strong presumptive evidence 
that the Christian mystics are not Hellenes wandering’ far from the Cross, nor 
philosophers ignorant of the “God of Jesus Christ.” Consideration of the Term 
of Christian mysticism will only serve to reinforce this presumption. 


The Personal Subject of Christian Mysticism 


D, THE CHRISTIAN MYSTICS, whether early or modern, seek to “by- 
pass” Christ in order to reach a spiritual union with undifferentiated divinity? 
At first sight it might seem so. Mystical knowledge in fact, unless one refuses 
it its specific modality, manifests itself without images, the distinct forms or 
concepts of the discursive inference. With regard to the intellect, it supposes 
therefore a negation of all determinations. On the other hand, to this subjec- 
tive indetermination there corresponds an objective indetermination. In the 
well-populated lineage of Pseudo-Dionysius at least, God is seized as “darkness,” 
as “nothingness,” in a cloud of unknowing."? In this correlation, experienced 
by the whole being, between the infinite transcendence of God and the limita- 
tions of all human instruments of knowledge, we are at the same time at the 
heart of Christian mysticism and at the point where misunderstandings are 
countless. To interpret the “cloud” of Pseudo-Dionysius, the “darkness” of An- 
gela de Foligno, the “eternal nothingness” of Henry Suso, by the concept of 
a “God without mode” of any metaphysic, without recognizing there the God 
of Jesus Christ is to commit an enormous misunderstanding. 

Let us note first of all that “nocturnal mysticism” is a Biblical theme, since 
it is related to the cloud of Exodus and at times to the night of the Canticle 
of Canticles..18 Besides, after the true historic meaning of those abstract for- 
mulas which are used by the Catholic mystics, divinity “without determined 
mode” is not the diffused principle of pantheism, but the personal God of 
Christianity whose transcendence lies beyond all human means of conception 
and of expression. 

Such, in any case, is the affirmation of Suso.4!® In a very significant text 


Tauler explicitly refers the “secret darkness of good without determined mode” 
to the Holy Trinity: 


When these men return to their normal state they perceive all things 
in joy and perfection, as no one else can; this discernment is born in 
simple unity. So it is that they perceive with clarity and truth all the 
articles of pure faith. They perceive how the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
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are one only God, and every other truth of faith. No one understands 
true discernment better than those who arrive at Unity. One calls this, 
and the description is true, ineffable darkness, and yet it is essential light. 
One also calls it a desolate desert beyond all expression. No one finds 
there the path or any other determined thing. It is beyond all mode.!*° 


The obscurity of the object of mystical knowledge does not prevent it from 
being recognized. How are we to conceive of this simultaneous presence of 
night and of light? This is due first of all to the fact that the mystic in the 
general structure of his life never completely abandons distinct representations. 
Besides it seems that in the wake of this experience of presence in obscurity, 
a content, which transcends ordinary consciousness as well as its habitual means 
of perception, comes to substitute itself in the emptiness of negation. The 
indetermination is instantaneously overcome by a positive and personal con- 
tent: Christ, God, the Trinity. Here psychology is reduced to silence or else 
it can only accept the testimony of the mystics. For the living experience of 
negation and of the indetermination of distinct representations should logical- 
ly end in unconsciousness. But with the Christian mystics it never does so.!*! 
It is rather that a new consciousness is born, which is in no way the individual 
or collective unconscious, but a superconsciousness. A dwelling place, already 
built but until now shut up, is opened in the mansion of the soul. 


An actually experienced apophasis, by reason of its very structure, is not 
only radically inconceivable without its organic connection with a cataphatic 
dogmatic, but besides it is itself a transformation of human darkness into 
divine light.122 And so the Darkness which is the “superessential Trinity” “burns 
with the most dazzling light in the midst of its blackest obscurity... while 
remaining itself perfectly intangible and perfectly invisible, it fills with splen- 
dors more beautiful than beauty the intelligences which know how to close 
the eyes.’!*% This instantaneous succession of light to darkness, or rather this 
presence of the Trinity in the Cloud, can be explained only by recourse to 
an experience located outside of all purely speculative dialectics. There is rig- 
orous correlation between the Subject-Object of mystical experience and the 
form which it necessarily takes: that of an obscure union bnought about by 
infused love. 

It follows that a passivity, not only ontologic, but psychologically con- 
scious, is another characteristic of Christian mysticism. This passivity certainly 
does not preclude a very active life on another plane, nor in the mystical 
order a dynamism, a tendency, a gift of self, an acquiescence. It is integrated 
in a religious life with multiple aspects which do not fail to require the ac- 
tivity of the whole personality. It is extremely difficult to determine the exact 
influence of this passivity on the normal activity of the inclinations and the 
faculties. It is highly variable. At times it is partial, at other total. It can 
engage a single faculty or reduce them all to silence. Sometimes it is accom- 
panied by ecstasy and sometimes not. As Penido so clearly saw, it can be “stim- 
ulating” or “inhibiting.” To the paradox of darkness—light, is added that of 
passivity—activity. For passivity too should result in unconsciousness. Leuba 
long since did not hesitate to propose this solution. Mysticism, according to 
him, falls in the unconscious and this emptiness of consciousness is combined 
with an “illusory illumination which is frequent enough in sleep, born of the 
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exclusion of mental opposition, and of a feeling of freedom and of power.’!** 
One is astonished that Delacroix finds in this clumsy interpretation “a great 
psychological finesse,”!*5 when he himself, on the authority of St. Teresa, 
thinks that even the rapture “does not resemble a trance, nor a sort of syn- 
cope in which the soul abides without knowledge either exterior or interior.’’}*® 
Delacroix judges, and justly so, that “the testimony of the mystics is in favor 
of a certain form of consciousness’’;!27 in fact, “if this consciousness of interior 
feelings were to weaken or disappear, they would have nothing left with which 
to tell us that at last all consciousness had ended.”’!*8 Pére Hugueny writes for 
his part: “The intensification of our knowledge of life raised up by the Holy 
Spirit even to the point of becoming a loving consciousness of the divine life 
within us, so absorbs our vital activity that the movement of our analytic knowl- 
edge completely ceases. From then on we have no images and no particular 
ideas. Nevertheless we preserve in a general way the explicit idea of God. This 
is accompanied by the idea of living supported imaginatively by the minimum 
of euphoria, of sensible well-being, required by the ready expansion of our 
vital consciousness; if this minimum is suppressed, mystical prayer becomes 
impossible without the miracle of ecstasy.” The author cites the case of a sick 
woman for whom all mystical prayer became impossible because of acute pain, 
and, he continues, “it can happen too that the soul no longer has any feeling 
except that of the goodness of the infinite Good which elates it to the point 
of not leaving it the liberty of taking consciousness of itself and of God as 
two distinct realities. This is the last degree of supernatural and mystical 
union.”!*® This complete fusion, even uniquely by virtue of psychological im- 
pression, is questionable. St. John of the Cross,!8° St. Teresa,!*! Marie of the 
Incarnation,’ all explicitly reject it. Besides, the permanence of the personal 
consciousness becomes more marked in proportion as mysticism passes beyond 
accidental and secondary phenomena, such as visions, voices, and especially 
€cstasies, in order to arrive at transforming vision. Here the examples of in- 
terior unification and mental concentration known in psychology have their 
defectiveness confirmed. In addition, the mystics have invented a terminology, 
such as the distinction between the soul and the spirit of the soul, between 
union with God in the depth and in the summit of the soul, which implies 


that the passivity of a conscious and permanent union with God in no way 
precludes spiritual and exterior activities. 


; CHARACTERISTIC of mystical experience proceeds from the 
passivity to which allusion has just been made: its independence of voluntary 
effort. All the mystics are in agreement on this point; it is a grace, a “super- 
natural” gift.134 And so Catholic mystics do not positively seek mystical knowl- 
edge, even if they dispose themselves to it. No technique except contemplation, 
prayer and moral purity enters into their preparation. The abandoning olf 
discursive meditation and of the common processes of intellection is less sought 
after than imposed by an irresistible force. 

The personality, the passivity, the gratuity of Christian mysticism, all 
appear linked by an internal necessity, for these characteristics depend on the 
“unknowability” of a personal God who can be apprehended only if He man- 
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ifests Himself. The necessity of these properties is none the less if we consider 
the attachment of the mystics to the humanity of Christ. St. Teresa has strong- 
ly insisted on the fact that one cannot, at any point in the mystic life, even 
after having received the highest divine communications of the sixth mansion, 
abandon the consideration of the mysteries of Christ incarnate. At one stage 
in her life, nevertheless, she fell into this “illusion,” but soon repented. “En- 
tirely to abandon the consideration of Christ, and to assimilate his divine body 
to our wretchedness, that I cannot endure.”185 To consider the humanity of 
Christ as an obstacle to contemplation would imply a conscious and voluntary 
pursuit of mystical knowledge which is contradictory to the general attitude 
of Catholic mystics. Mystical experience is not the fruit of a direct and sys- 
tematic effort, but is a gratuitous gift of God. The end which is sought is 
the perfection of love and not, as in other mystics, a mysterious path to trans- 
cendental knowledge. As a result, “to follow a method which teaches one to 
flee the remembrance of Jesus Christ in order to reach a higher contemplation 
is to deceive oneself in the attitude which must be taken toward mystical 
prayer.’’!56 It is nevertheless true that the sensible recollection of the, humanity 
of Christ may be taken away: “When God wishes to suspend the powers of 
the soul... it is clear that, even when we would not wish it, the presence of 
the sanctified Humanity is taken from us. It is reft from us then, and in good 
time. But that we of ourselves would exert our ability and our care... to 
avoid ... having the sanctified Humanity always present... that, I repeat, ap- 
pears inadmissible to me.’’157 Even when the mystics have been transported to 
an imageless contemplation, they do not abandon the Person of Christ, but 
they discover it again in His divinity, for there is no other road to this ex- 
perience except through Christ.1%* This road is not one to be travelled over 
and left behind, but a road which is life and truth. 


St. John of the Cross, even if “negative,” on this point shares the opinion 
of St. Teresa, without its being necessary to take into consideration the ex- 
planations interpolated in certain manuscripts.4%® J. Baruzi frequently calls 
attention to this christological aspect;!4° although at times he somehow distorts 
it.141 Marie of the Incarnation admirably expresses the permanence of the at- 
tachment to the Incarnate Word, when the sensible representation of the hu- 
manity has momentarily disappeared. She then contemplates the God-man and 
not the Man-God: “I thought on Jesus, not in His humanity, Our Lord having 
taken from me this method of prayer, but in his divinity.”!** From all the 
evidence, there is no question here of “bypassing” Christ. 


When one encounters the texts in which orthodox mystics seem to neglect 
everything except the indeterminate darkness, let him also read those texts 
in which the darkness expresses negatively a positive personal contact, without 
forgetting that the personality of the God of Jesus Christ has nothing in 
common with anthropomorphic divinities. Furthermore, these texts put back 
in their context should be interpreted in the light of the entire mystical life 
of the subject. What cannot be drawn from the exclamation of St. Angela of 
Foligno?: “Ah, speak to me not of the Gospel, nor of the sight of Jesus Christ, 
nor of any divine word. All of that would no longer seem important to me. 
I see greater grandeurs in God.”!4* Yet the person of Christ is for St. Angela 
“the book of life, to know the life and death of the crucified Man-God.”1** 
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The passion of Christ is a, central theme of her mystical life. She experiences 
this feeling’*® (“I felt that it was I who had crucified Him”) and hears this 
word (“It is not in jest that I have loved you”). The result is a sort of alter- 
native between different aspects of the same subject. The life of the “All Good” 
is in no way opposed to the “Cross of Christ.” Sometimes the two planes seem 
strangely simultaneous: “Often I dwell at once on several steps of the ladder; 
I desire to see this flesh which has died for us and to come to it.”4* “Once, 
the recollection of the precious blood, of the inestimable blood with which sal- 
vation flowed over the world, fused with the wordless and higher love. I was 
astonished, I remember, to see these loves existing together at the same mo- 
ment; but pain was completely absent. The passion is now for me only a guiding 
light.” At other times the recollection of the Humanity either precedes or 
follows the absorption in darkness, or else the content of the darkness is iden- 
tified with the Person of Christ. “Emerging from the darkness I begin to see 
the Man-God again... I see His eyes, I see His merciful face... What pro- 
ceeds from His eyes and His face is the good that one sees in the dark night.” 4 


The testimony on the permanence of the relationship to Christ and of the 
personality of the object of Christian mysticism could be multiplied without 
end. The mystics are “imitators and original but incomplete commentators of 
what the Christ of the Gospels was in all completeness.’’"14* Phenomenologically 
this conclusion imposes itself. Theologically it takes all its dimensions, while 
showing, not only in fact but in reason, the interior ontological bond which 
unites the dogmatic content of the Trinity and of the Incarnation to the form 
of the experience which it arouses. The mystics themselves never suppose that 
the unity which ties their experience to its Subject is accidental. If they had 
experienced only the “consciousness of the self by the self,” or the “I which 
expands itself,” according to the formulas of J. Baruzi, how are we to explain 
the fact that personalities so different, always “expand themselves” in the same 
direction, always preserving the same données, according to an itinerary which, 
for being very varied, is none the less substantially identical to its larger as- 
pects. The opposition of Bergson to conceptualism has not permitted him to 
deduce from this fact, the extreme importance of which he had discovered, 
its obvious consequence: the indissoluble and complementary connection of 
doctrine and experience. 


The personal Terminus of Christian mysticism expressing itself always in 
the dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation'*® supposes a connection be- 
tween faith, which welcomes these fact-truths of Revelation without seeing them, 
and mysticism, which sees them no more, but experiences them. Faith is a 
bivalent structure in which the objective formulation is already integrated to 
an existential attitude. The frequently drawn antithesis between “dogmatic 
faith” and “mystical faith” does not take count of the experience which is at 
the heart of faith itself. The problem therefore is not to discern the continuity 
between purely notional religious conceptualism—dogmatism in a diminished 
sense—and a “pure” mysticism of an exclusively psychological. essence, but that 
which prevails between the complex structure of faith and the equally complex 
structure of mystical knowledge. The knowledge of faith includes a religious 
experience psychologically bound to the notional presentation of its Terminus. 
Mystical knowledge admits of “a communion on a plane which is no longer 
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notional.”15° This knowledge does not “bypass” the stage of faith, “but the 
stage in which the concepts of faith appear to the believer himself to measure 
the reality and the energy of faith.”!51 The psychological discontinuity which 
intervenes, in neither mode of experience in any way prevents the soul from 
uniting in a different manner with the “known and beloved substance’’!®? which 
underlines the conceptual formulas. 


On this bond between faith and mystical experience the testimony of St. 
John of the Cross is particularly significant.45* But is this bond accidental or 
essential? Is it simply the result of a naive or clumsy submission to an external 
authority, as J. Baruzi gives us to understand?!5+ Could it be that the mystics 
yield to an exterior pressure in order to identify realities which are either 
completely heterogeneous or are united in a contingent way, as a myth is re- 
lated to a philosophic truth? Here again mystical theology should be taken 
into consideration much more than it usually is. Even looked at from the 
outside, the cohesion among scriptural sources, evolved theology and the tes- 
timony of experience is something altogether different from a fortuitous phe- 
nomenon or a sociological fact: it is the result of a social tradition. The dp- 
position continually encountered between dogmatic facts and mystical experi- 
ments indicates nevertheless a real psychological difficulty which is different 
from that presented by faith. How can distinct representations continue to 
play a role in an experience from which they are believed to be radically ab- 
sent? Thus one frequently resolves the question by the dualism of an obscure 
God, easily reconcilable with pantheism and ‘idealism, and a clear or mytho- 
logical God accepted as a presupposition of Christian tradition—the bond be- 
tween these two divinities, the one as improbable as the other, purely arbitrary. 
In an idealistic perspective it is in fact very difficult to understand how an ob- 
jective experience, which is not entirely reducible to pure thought although 
it may be spiritual, can unite itself to conceptual determinations. It would be 
necessary for all to take place in, the interior of thought without any previous 
idea. And so mystical experience will be conceived as a consciousness of self 
expressing itself in a creative activity of thought, in a pure symbolism. But 
nothing obliges us to accept such a point of view. On the contrary, a more 
attentive observation of the facts reveals in the psychology of knowledge a law 
which will find applications even in mystical experience; form is not separable 
from matter.15> An intellectual formulation supposes an experience, and the 
experience requires such a formulation in order to express itself. The difficulty 
disappears if one does not abstractly separate mystical knowledge from the com- 
plexity of designs and of structures to which the human consciousness, and still 
more the religious consciousness, gives life. 


It is also necessary to note, after we have set aside the case of ecstasy which 
is accidental and despite the opinion of many psychologists does not represent 
the essence of mysticism, that the persistence of representations in mystical 
experience remains important. At least in the sense that this experience, by 
its very nature, demands preliminary knowledge of another kind bearing on 
the same object. There can be, in fact, almost instantaneous passing from the 
knowledge of faith in quite distinct truths to mystical knowledge properly so- 
called. The latter thus takes its point of departure in common notions and 
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immediately returns to them. In terms of the mystical journey, because of the 
spirituality of this state, the habitual union and the distinct apprehensions 
will be simultaneous. In this case it would be strange indeed if mystics, so 
endowed for interior observation, did not perceive that they were reconciling 
realities which were alien to one another. As for imagining that mystical knowl- 
edge is an unconsciousness, a void, or a pathological “monodeism,” composed, 
so to speak, of an “isolated image accompanied by a unique emotion,’’!*'—this 
is radically impossible. 

The “psychology of form’ would allow us perhaps to conceive, at least 
hypothetically, how the dogmatic statement can remain present in the exper- 
ience without becoming fully explicit there. This theory recognizes the per- 
sistence of certain intellectual forms, when the distinct content of thought is 
absent. This phenomenon is produced, for example, when we try to recall an 
idea or a name which we cannot formulate at the moment, but nevertheless 
can feel its presence. The “form” is there but it is not explicit at the moment. 
However different the psychological hypotheses may be, the synthesis brought 
about by mysticism itself suffices to show that the fusion between the dogmatic 
formulation and the mystical experience is not only the product of an ex- 


terior social pressure but that it has its root in the experience itself. R. Bas- 
tide justly writes: 


Mystical intuition in its highest form cannot be a pure feeling which, 
after the return to normal life, the mystic would justify with the help of 
a rational doctrine juxtaposed. He knows very well that there is a bond, 
a communion between his intuition and this doctrine, a certain natural 
relationship. The proof of this is that it is important what doctrine ap- 
pears to him to adapt itself to this intuition. The latter is not a confused 
and passive sensibility which lets itself give form to the first theology it 
meets. It has a true activity. It feels repugnance for certain concepts, it 
has an affinity for others. It attracts some, it rejects others.15§ 


Nevertheless, mystical knowledge as such is “immanent to the affective ex- 
perience and irreducible to a representation.”15® This is precisely the reason 
why it is inconceivable without an organic bond with objective knowl- 
edge of itself, and absolutely speaking, is incapable of furnishing new “objects.” 
Marie of the Incarnation expresses this idea wonderfully, a@ propos of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation which was discovered to her, she writes, “in a way 
that I had never conceived. It is true that since then I have read something 
comparable but whatever I could have read, it would not approach the effect 
produced and impressed by a visit from God. Still it is a great consolation to 


find that one’s experiences are in conformity to the faith of the Church and 
the opinions of the learned.” 





Sag EXPERIENCE, by its very mode, is ineffable. Properly speak- 
ing it is not a source of knowledge, unless there enters a new element, distinct 
from mystical experience, which is prophetic revelation. This alone allows of 
the manifestation of a new object: an event or a truth. Mystical experience, 
on the contrary, is a union of love in the order of deepening and not of dis- 
covering. It meets again on a different path an object which is already known.!! 
It passes beyond distinct apprehensions but it remains united to them. Be- 
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sides, it never expresses itself except in ordinary concretes. And this knowl- 
edge of faith and of doctrine judges the experience, and not the reverse. Even 
so mystical experience preserves its characteristic expression. On the plane of 
language it causes a radiance to glow in ordinary concepts, or even a heighten- 
ing of value which is far more than an ornament. Besides it also engenders 
symbols which try to express the inexpressible, or it makes use of existing 
symbols, notably and by preference those of the Bible. That is why mystical 
experience will willingly use allegorical exegesis but without confining itself 
there. The symbols express metaphysical states which clear ideas could not re- 
fiect. They are at the same time affected by a personal sign and by an ob- 
jective intentionality which refers them to the reality symbolized. They are 
the metaphorically analogical reduction of a subjective reality and of an ob- 
jective reality. They procure at last a true knowledge. When St. John of the 
Cross exclaims “O living flame of love,” when Marie of the Incarnation con- 
templates God “as a great sea which admits no impurity,” these resplendent 
images teach us something and bring us into communication with a region 
to which we would not have access by ourselves.’®* To suggest an intensely per- 
sonal experience, and, even more, one which is an experience of incommu- 
nicable transcendence, symbolic knowledge is indispensable. But it would be 
vain to wish to encumber it with the whole religious universe, whether to 
produce it or to express it. Neither mysticism nor symbolic knowledge is any 
more the unique source of religion than it is its only expression. Symbolic 
knowledge on its own plane, and mysticism, as well, presume an intellectual 
knowledge—an exact comprehension of symbolic knowledge.'®* J. Baruzi very 
justly writes that mystical knowledge, for exterior witnesses, is extraordinarily 
deficient.1** The difficulty of understanding the complementary character of 
symbol and of concept appears here only in an idealist perspective. If, in fact, 
one denies to reality and to God an existence in themselves, the symbol loses 
its representative function in order to substitute itself for reality. Exterior 
reality becomes symbol, and symbol becomes the only reality. In an idealist 
view the symbol acquires an autonomous value; in a realist view it remains 
yoked to the reality symbolized. And so J. Baruzi, in some penetrating pages 
of great subtlety of thought, seeks to discover in St. John of the Cross a pure 
“symbolic experience.” But then the symbols of fire and of night would no 
longer express the drama of the encounter between God and the soul. An ab- 
solute solipsism would be substituted for it. Self-contemplating intelligence 
feels no need of giving objectivity to the, symbol. The symbol would subsist of 
itself, as an act of thought comprehending itself, outside dialectical multiplicity 
in the ultimate depth to which it can attain.1® But the Christian mystic does 
not allow us this interpretation, for unlike the philosopher and the aesthetician, 
he “objectifies his own creations.”?®& 


Apart from symbols, whose value is more suggestive than noetic, the lan- 
guage of the mystic always rediscovers the truths of the common patrimony; 
far from transmitting a pretended mystical philosophy, it reproduces Christian 
tradition. The language of mysticism also furnishes a new indication of the 
continuity between doctrine and experience. If the mystics are not the mes- 
sengers of any revelation, their texts, especially if they are not didactic but 
rooted in experience, are nevertheless impregnated with radiance which inte- 
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riorly illuminates the ordinary teaching. Their expressions diffuse a light, they 
are charged with a communicative value, they launch an appeal. We perceive 
in them the softened jolt of the experience itself. Literary beauty or poetic 
magic does not altogether explain this expansive charactenistic of mystical lan- 
guage.'67 When, in a text, the statement of a traditional truth is dlumined 
with the refulgence refracted by an experimental contact, this is not a sign 
that the dogmatic ideas transmitted by tradition permit the intelligence to 


achieve by its own means the subject to which personal love is united. Bré- 
mond says of Marie of the Incarnation: 


Become again like one of us, a theologian more or less expert, the con- 
cepts and terms which she uses evoke in her, not only as in us their proper 
object—a construction of the mind—but, although very confusedly, the 
very reality of the three Persons, even the recollection of their presence 
in the most remote places of her soul. She reconciles, she fuses, unknown 
to herself, the two orders, ecstasy and study, contemplation and knowl- 


edge.168 

Let us recapitulate. The subjective and objective indetermination of mys- 
tical experience is explained, under pain of being an unconsciousness, only 
by a positive content. This content is referred to the dogmas of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation which give to Christian mysticism its personal character. 
From the reference to dogmas arises the question of the essential or accidental 
bond between dogmatic faith and mystical experience. A series of implications 
between experience and idea indicate, even at the level of phenomenology, that 
this bond is not accidental, nor the fruit of a presumption. If one abstracts the 
mystical experience from the dogmatic statements in which it is cast, one dis- 
figures it, empties it of its historic significance and deprives it even of its psy- 
chological specificity. Some final remarks on pantheism will serve, by way of 
verification, to underline the personal character of Christian mysticism. 


The Exclusion of Pantheism 


, ACCUSATION OF PANTHEISM is actually what Protestant critics 
most willingly direct against Catholic mysticism.1*® There is nothing more un- 
founded. The very idea of a pantheistic Christian mysticism is contradictory. 
Furthermore it is precisely alleged that the mystics are not Christians, they 
are the heirs of Greece and the East, and the promoters of a deviating syn- 
cretism. But in this case it must still be explained how this amalgam of ir- 
reducible notions is intelligible. In fact, as Gilson strongly states: ‘Wherever 
there is a trace, however slight, of pantheism, the problem of Christian mys- 
ticism ceases to present itself.”17° The consciousness of the gulf which separates 
Uncreated Being from the creature, the still more immeasurable distance which 
exiles the sinner far from the Absolute Sanctity, are marks of Christian mys- 
ticism. The necessity of a grace, of a benevolent inclination of God which over- 
comes this deviation, proceeds immediately from these marks. This character- 
istic is absent from oriental mysticism where «grace does not play the same role 
as in Christian mysticism.’7! Grace in the Christian perspective presupposes 
a mediator because of sin. The idea of salvation and of the Saviour is found 
neither in the mysticism of Plotinus nor in the hermetic writings.172 Even if 
one discovers a divine transcendence in Plotinus, it is obscured by the idea 
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of a necessary emanation. If one refuses to see in Plotinism an emanative pan- 
theism,1** it is at least certain that the One is more a state than a person.!74 


Christian mysticism differs equally from mystico-metaphysical speculation 
in which the Christian reality is sacrificed to a philosophic speculation which 


in fact gives metaphysics precedence over contemplation, and this even in 
the order of the sacred mysteries—an error already present in Boehme, ex- 
pressed very clearly by Valentin Weigel—to regard the knowledge of the 
Trinity of Persons as a knowledge of God which is external and with 
reference to creatures, while the knowledge of the One and of Oneness 
penetrates the intimacy of the Deity.1% 


This error was perhaps also shared by Eckhart. 


In the face of these dialectics, the mystical purifications take their pre- 
cise significance. There is here no question of a simply intellectual ascesis, 
or of the transcending of sensible reality comparable to illusion. “For the 
Christian mystic the problem is no longer of the metaphysical order or of 
the cosmic, but it is religious. It is not a question of a philosophic exploit, 
or of a deliverance worked by his own means.”!7¢ In contrast with every escape 
into intemporality, the role of redemptive suffering in the life of the mystics 
does not admit of any misunderstanding. If their experience renders eternity 
present in time, it is not like the wise men by closing their eyes to the his- 
toric human condition, but by reproducing the rhythm of death to sin and 
of resurrection to the divinized life, of which St. Paul formulated the law 
necessary in an historically fallen world. This appearance of a new state of 
existence, “being in Christ’’ substituted for “being in the flesh,” is not only 
a chronological union but, so to speak, a physical union with the historic mys- 
tery of Jesus. There is in Christian mysticism no approach to eternity which 
would be independent of a participation in the Passion of Christ. From the 
unsurpassed expressions of St. Paul, through the martyrs, to the mystics, and 
precisely the most modern of these,1** the experience not only unfolds itself 
in the shadow of the Cross, but is a mysterious reproduction of it. J am glad 
of my sufferings on your behalf, as, in this mortal frame of mine, I help to 
pay off the debt which the afflictions:of Christ still leave to be paid, for the 
sake of his body, the Church (Col., 1, 24); we carry about continually in our 
bodies the dying state of Jesus, so that the living power of Jesus may be mant- 
fested in our bodies too (2 Cor., 4, 10); the sufferings of Christ abound in us 
(2 Cor., 1, 5); I am crucified with Christ (Gal., 2, 20); those who belong to 
Christ, have crucified nature, with all its passions, all its impulses (Gal., 5, 24) ; 
God forbid that I should make a display of anything, except the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world stands crucified to me, and I to 
the world (Gal., 6, 14). These texts meet with the Gospel precept about taking 
up the cross and losing one’s life (Luke, 9, 23-24; Mark, 8, 34-35; Matt., 16, 
24-25; John, 12, 25), which was to arouse the martyrs; St. Cyprian, moreover, 
calls it evangelium Christi unde martyres fiunt..** The passion of the martyr, in 
fact, is not only a fidelity carried to the level of heroism, but is also the mani- 
festation of the presence of the Crucified. The fidelity is possible only through 
this presence; it is at the same time its result and its testimony. The deacon 
Stephen “his face like the face of an angel” (Acts, 6, 15), filled with the Holy 
Spirit, sees the Son of Mam and falls while calling on Christ (Acts, 7, 55-60). 
Ignatius of Antioch, although he “can contemplate the things of heaven and 
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the hierarchies of angels” (Trallians, 5, 2), prays that he be permitted to 
“imitate the passion of his God”: ‘‘my passions have been crucified, and there 
is in me no more fire for the matter; there is only a living water, which mur- 
murs in me, and which from the depth of my heart, says: Come to the Father” 
(Rom., 5-8). Perpetua won the right of “talking with the Lord.” When her 
keeper said to Felicita, who cried out in the pangs of childbirth: “You groan 
now; what will you do when you face the beasts?”, she replied: “Now it is 
I who suffer; but then another will be in me who will suffer for me, because 
I too will suffer for him.”!7° The martyr bears witness of a mystical presence 
of the suffering Christ,1®° a presence felt, conscious, which at times shines 
visible as on, the face of Stephen. 


The purifications of the mystics have no other final significance; they too 
are the continuation of the Passion and the witness rendered to the Church 
and for the Church of the perpetuity of this mystery. No more than the martyr 
is the mystic charged with a doctrinal mission, but like him he suffers and 
gives testimony. Beyond the profound moral significance, and that of the 
sanctity which accompanies all authentic mysticism, the purifying sufferings 
have a properly mystical meaning of union with Christ and with the Church. 
Is one to seek in them to transcend time and history and the salvific inter- 
ventions of God who manifests Himself therein? Current ideas on the “acos- 
micism” of Christian mystics, or their religious individualism, on their pan- 
theistic tendencies, stem from a superficial consideration which is contradicted 
by mystical tradition from St. Paul to our own time. Far from being the search, 
here and now, for a state of beatitude which would permit the escape from 
the weight of time which brings evil and death, Christian mysticism is the most 
profound experience of the anguish of the world, even that of the agonized 
and dying Christ. Doubtless mysticism anticipates beatitude. The soul is often 
invaded by an inexpressible joy, but this is not separated from grief when 
it is not actually the paradoxical efflorescence of grief. The same divine pre- 
sence, experimentally perceived, sometimes brings suffering and sometimes de- 
light. Even in the passive weight of the spirit, where the soul at times seems 
on the threshold of despair, abandoned by God, the perception of the presence 
of God remains. The most rudimentary human psychology is no stranger to 
this astonishing mixture. St. Teresa compares the mystical union to the mu- 
tual presence of two persons in a dark chamber. But two people who love 
one another and wish to unite, are perhaps never so intensely present to one 
another as in the suffering which they inflict upon one another in perceiving 
a psychological disaccord between themselves. A remote analogy! The purify- 
ing and redeeming pain which, is at the heart of the dark night is caused by 
the perception of the “double abyss” of St. Angela of Foligno: the gulf of 
nature and the gulf of holiness which separates man from God. But it is less 
a disappearance of the presence than of the joy brought by it. Or better, it 
is an effect of the immediate perception of God. The nights constitute an ex- 
perience parallel to the luminous experiences which are sometimes encounter- 
ed there, in so far as the simultaneity of the two kinds of experience is pos- 
sible.181 Marie of the Incarnation knew such nights, after she attained the 
transforming union in which the experience of the presence of God is habitual. 
In the seventh state of prayer, according to her purely personal nomenclature, 
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she speaks of her “deep-seated and permanent state,” and years later she speaks 
of nights in the twelfth state: 


In this purgatory one does not lose sight of the holy Incarnate Word, 
but He who until then had appeared only as love and who formerly con- 
sumed the soul in His divine embraces, is the very same who now cru- 
cifies it and, penetrating it in all its parts, divides it away from the spirit 
except in its depth, where is the dwelling place and the seat of God, 
which in state appears as an abyss and a separated place.1*2 


The union with the Incarnate Word does not require only a dialectic and 
theoretic purification of the spirit, such as would permit, through the aban- 
donment of the sensible and of time, the reunion with a cosmic God or a God 
of love, some more and more ethereal philosophic abstraction. This union 
arouses terrible sufferings which are a diminished repetition of the Passion, 
and which are as transcendent of ordinary consciousness as any other element 
of mystical experience. In this experimental identification with Christ crucified, 


at the heart of this night which is nevertheless blessed, the air of the true 
mystic takes its form. 


Conclusion 


ae CHRISTIAN MYSTICAL KNOWLEDGE is bound in fact (as mys- 
tical theology shows that it ought to be) to a complex of doctrines and in- 
stitutions: Revelation, the Blessed Sacrament, the Church, can hardly be denied. 
Why then abstract from this organic structure a form of psychological exper- 
ience which loses, in this separated state, all its properties, and offers for 
study only the consideration of a phantom indifferently dressed in some philo- 
sophic cast-offs? —The preceding pages have tried to show that Christian mys- 
ticism is unintelligible when it is arbitrarily isolated from the foundations 
which sustain it and from which it takes its impetus. Such a work might well 
cover several volumes, and said in a few pages it is necessarily incomplete, 
since it confronts on the one hand the whole domain of the Christian uni- 
verse where dogma and mysticism, doctrine and experience answer one another, 
and on the other hand the different methods, theological, philosophical, phe- 
nomenal, which must be brought into play to determine exactly the relation- 
ship between mysticism and its doctrinal and institutional foundations. We 
are limited here to a question of fact. Yes or no—to understand what a mystic 
says should we take count of the Biblical revelation to which he is attached, 
the dogmas which he believes and experiences, the sacraments he receives, the 
sanctity for which he strives, the Church to whose interior formation he con- 
tributes by his sufferings and to which he submits? To this question, even 
in our rapid summary, we can reply affirmatively. As a consequence, the cor- 
rect positing of the problem of mystical experience requires an appropriate 
method. To understand the Christian mystical fact, it is necessary to take it 
as a whole. Although essentially it admits of a particular psychological mode, 
it is not constituted only by an unusual form of experience, more or less close 
analogies to which one could find in diverse religions, in philosophy or in 
aesthetics, but also by a content. In reacting on the experience, this content 
forms with it a “type” structure, for which there is no equivalent. 
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However impoverished may be its results, phenomenology permits us to 
recognize the complex specificity of Christian mysticism. It separates from it 


many unilateral or belittling interpretations. Perhaps it can even give the 
foreshadowing of its resplendent grandeur. 


Translated by ERWIN W. GEISSMAN 





83 This is the Ursuline missionary in Canada (Oct. 28, 1599-April 30, 1672) and not Madame 
Acarie (1565-1618) who under the same name took the habit of a lay sister among the earliest 
reformed Carmelites in France. 


94 “Whatever at bottom the proper judgment of mysticism may be, it is necessary to recognize 
in fact the psychological existence of states characterized, interconnected, multiply experienced, which 
admit of being classed systematically, grouped, and appreciated. And what seems proper to these states 
is on the one hand the depreciation. and as it were effacing. of the sensible symbols and of the ideas 
of abstract and discursive thought; and on the other hand it is the direct contact and immediacy 
of the spirit with reality possessed in itself. Mysticism gives the impression of having not less, but 
more knowledge and light. This fact, which is a historic reality, should not be misunderstood.” A. 
Lalane, “Mysticisme,” in Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosopbie, Sth edition, Paris, 1947. 

5 Even Delacroix, who separates experience and doctrine, admits that the mystics “remain Cath- 
olics in this succession of confused states which escape from Christianity into the religious indeter- 
mination of pure mysticity.” 

86 In the sense in which Pére Pourrat understands it: “The expressions so strong, almost as- 
tonishing, which St. Paul uses to express his union with Jesus remind us of the mystical union’ with 
which a large number of saints were favored. Paul in fact is a great mystic, taking the word in 
the classic sense of St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and the Catholic theologians.” La Spiritualité 
chrétienne, 1, “Des origines de l’Eglise au Moyen-Age,” Sth edition, Paris, 1921. p. 47. 

87 “If one defines the fundamental mystical state as the intuition of the presence of God, one 
can say that the Christian religion, at ‘least on earth, does not tend essentially to the obtaining of 
this state: it tends essentially to the progress of love. It would tend essentially to the depths of the 
mystic state only if it were proved that this state is indispensable to the progress of love, or in 
other words, were it impossible to advance in the love of God unless one has known God with an 
immediate knowledge.” Mystique paienne et charité, in L’Enfant d’Agrigente, Paris, 1950, p. 128. If 
he strongly insists on the Platonic and neo-Platanic influence, Pére Festugiére still does not deny the 
existence of a specifically Christian mysticism, nor the legitimacy of this way to God. He especially 
rejects, like a mumber of historians and theologians, that mystical experience be identified with Christian 
perfection, so that sanctity would be inconceivable where it was absent. The spirituality of numerous 
Fathers who have lived or discussed mysticism “is not anti-Christian, and it would surely be excessive 
to oppose it to the specifically Christian tradition.” It is wrong therefore to liken, as Pére Bouyer 


has done (op. cit., p. 6) this position to that of Harnack or other Protestant theologians. See Ascése 
et contemplation, ibid., pp. 141ff.; 186, n. 6. 


98 Anders Nygren has found in this opposition, extended to the dimension of a system, a new 
example of the antithesis between mysticism and revealed religion. The communion of agape descending 
from God is incompatible with the ascending dialectic of erés. “All that truly constitutes mysticism 
is inscribed under the sign of erds. Its principal end is to indicate the way of man towards God. This 
signifies that man works his own salvation, by raising himself towards the divine. Erds develops accord- 
ing to a line stemming from neo-Platonism and Alexandrine theology, passing through Dionysius the 
Areopagite and partially through Augustine, through Scotus Erigena and the mysticism of the Middle 
Ages, and ending in German idealism and the speculative post-Kantian systems.” Erds e¢ Agape. La 
notion chrétienne de l'amour et ses transformations, Paris, 1944. p. 247. 

99 The illusory exemption from sin or moral indifference is one of the permanent traits of false 
mysticism, which reappears endlessly in the course of history and against which authentic mystics 
ceaselessly react. So Suso, in the “Livret de la verité” (L’oeuvre mystique d’Henri Suso, Paris, 1946, III, 
24), or Ruysbroeck in “Le miroir du salut éternel” (Oeuvres, 3rd edition, Brussels, 1937, I, 116). 
Many authors, without taking account of this radical difference, do not hesitate to present quietism 
as a form, if not a model, of Christian mysticism, and Madame Guyon as a competitor of St. Teresa. 
The truth is far otherwise. The mystical enthusiast who denies all mediations in order to abandon 
himself without control to interior communion with the divine, the evangelical enthusiast whom the 
divine light dispenses from ordinary rules, in abandoning moral responsibility, depart from the Christian 
tradition. See R. Knox, Enthusiasm, Oxford, 1950, pp. 581 ff. 

100 FE. B. Allo, Ile Epitre aux Corinthiens, Paris, 1934, p. 115. 

101 FE. B. Allo, Ile Epitre aux Corinthiens, Paris, 1937, p. 307. 

103 In Cantic. Homil. 5, P. G., 44 860B. 


108 St. Thomas, Ila-IIae, q/ 180, art. 5. 


104 For St. Paul, writes L. Cerfaux, “the life in Christ is engaged in mystical experience, and 
this in various ways.” Le théologie de l’Eglise suivant saint Paul. Paris, 1942. p. 177. Pére Huby for 
his part writes of St. John and St. Paul: “Their attention was turned toward that which makes the 
essence of Christian life, its ontological reality, the conditions of its birth and development, They 
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were not disposed to describe privileged states nor to construct a theory of them. Still, that life 
in Christ which is made known to us in its essential traits, is reflected, is engaged, in more or less 
elevated experiences. One will find in them, therefore, beyond the fundamental teachings on the 
Christian tradition, indications on its experimental side which will open the way to mystical theology.” 
Mystiques paulinienne et johannique, Bruges-Paris, 1946, pp. 8-9. 

105 In certain texts (Phil., I, 9; Col., 1, 9): “The idea of growth in knowledge in no way 
implies a mystical notion of it. The knowledge being religious adherence, it increases in the measure 
that our adherence takes on reality in our life and our conduct. What holds true for the knowledge 
of this will is equally verified for the knowledge of God; its increase is realized’ by a moral progress. 
(J. Dupont, Gnosis, p. 43). On the other hand, the texts on illumination of heart (2 Cor., 4, 6; 
Eph., 1. 17-18) suppose, according to the same exegesis. knowledge of a superior order, a consummation 
of religious knowledge. It is perhaps not mecessary to banish too radically all Hellenistic influence. 
Finally, through all the meaning which the term gnosis takes, it tends “to become a knowledge obtained 
through immediate revelations and bearing on the salvation which must be realized at the end of 
time.” (Ibid., Pp. $32). 

In Galatians. 2. 20: It is no longer 1 who live, it is Christ who lives in me; in Philippians 
3, 7-14. where Paul scorns all his hereditary advantages because of the superiority of the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, in order to be found in bim, Bultmann sees the mystical idea of union with divinity, 
but this union is determined, which we have no difficulty in admitting, by union in the redemption 
of Christ and in faith. “Mystik,” in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, IV, c. 342. 


106 “Tt is not a vision; it is a knowledge of love lived in faith. And yet this sort of profound 
intuition, this transluminous experience, this concrete perception of our life in God—all this is so 
clear that truly we Christians know that we are in God and God in us.” J. Mouroux, “L’expérienca 
chrétienne dans la Ire épitre de Saint Jean,” in La Vie Spirituelle, LXXVIII (1948), pp. 381-412 
(see p. 410). 

107 “The dominant tendencies of Catholic mysticism are the same at the origins, in the Middle 
Ages, in modern times: the direction of the whole has hardly varied.” H. Delacroix, Les grands 
mystiques \chrétiens, p. 111. 

108 Albert Schweitzer, it seems to me, seeks everywhere to place in relief the specificity of 
Christian mysticism, but does not dream of denying that in Christ the believer possesses filiation 
with God, that the spirit of Christ is the Spirit of God. Interpreted in this way, Schweitzer’s thesis 
admirably sets off a permanent trait of Christian mysticism, which, following St. Paul, “does not 
conceive filiation with God as an immediate mystical relationship with God but as mediatized and 
reali.ed thanks to the mystical union of Christ.” Die Mystik des Apostles Paulus, Tiibingen, 1930, 
p. 3. In the same way one can accept without reservation the contrast between the natural | immanence 
of being-in-God, conceived pantheistically, and the transcendence of God, or rather that which divides 
a natural or supernatural conception of history. 


109 “In Paul no God-mysticism is given, but only a Christ-mysticism, through which man 
enters into a relationship with God.” Ibid., p. 3. 


110 ] can only mention these points, each one of which would call for its own study, but I 
will try to show in what perspective every study of Christian mysticism should be placed, notably 
in dependence on the New Testament. Schweitzer accords to the sacraments all the lustre that they 
have in Pauline mysticism. (op. cit., pp. 18 ff.; Ch. IX, “Mystik und Sacramente”), although his 
eschatologism prevents him from finding there an actual participation in eternal life. Cullman shows 
the importance of the sacraments in St. John and insists on the reality of the presence of Christ. 
(Les sacrements dans l’Evangile jobannique, Paris, 1951, p. 82). This, in my opinion, allows us to 
conceive a sacramental mysticism. The mystic theology of Dom Casel, despite the undeniable historical 
and theological difficulties with which it is encumbered (J. Cools. “La présence mystique du Christ 
dans le baptéme, in the Memorial Lagrange, Paris, 1940, pp. 195-305), recalls its richness. Even if 
one admits at the heart of the mystery of the liturgy a mystical presence of Christ, which arouses 
in the faithful a properly mystical participation in the sacred action, there is nevertheless no reason 
to limit Christian mysticism to cult, nor to oppose to it, at least in theory, the “quietist introspec- 
tion” of modern mysticism (O. Casel, Le mystére du culte dans le christianisme, Paris, 1946, pp. 
103 #). If Christian mystical knowledge normally appears thanks to the sacrament, if it is 
developed in cult, if it cam also find there, as experience testifies in the case of the Eucharist, its 
most intense moments, nevertheless neither sacrament nor cult limits its horizon. To wish to enclose 
all mysticism in cult—and the same remark applies to the reading of the Bible—one would not 
only misunderstand the specific originality of mysticism, but one would transform into frontiers 
the paths which open up toward the depths of God. Christian mysticism is always sacramental (at 
least in voto), but the sacraments are not the whole of Christian mysticism; no more so than 
Baptism or the Lord’s Supper contain the whole of Pauline or Johannine theology. 


111 F. Gilson, 4 propos of St. Bernard, expresses very well how the coincidence of tradition and 
of personal invention operates in Christian mysticism: “All takes place, in fact, as if St. Bernard 
had posed a personal problem, but also as if he had wagered he could resolve the problem with 
the help of data none of which was foreign to Scriptural or Patristic tradition. I might add that 
he won his wager. Perhaps that is one of the secrets of the indefinite rejuvenation of Christian thought 
and of its inexhaustible vitality. Each time that a saint asks himself a new question, or an old 
question under a new form, Christian tradition furnishes the elements of the reply; but it is mecessary 
that the saint be there to pose the question. St. Bernard posed his: how to make Benedictine life 
serve in the realization of this life of union with God in love towards which he strove with all 
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his power. Tradition furnished him with the elements of the reply. It had furnished him with the 
elements of the reply to every other question touching the means or the end of Christian life. But 
he alone could order them in a synthesis which was that of his spiritual life itself, for his life 
is only the concrete realization of his doctrine, his doctrine the abstract formula of his life. Now, 
before all else, we must place at the origin of his thought a first quantity, the mass of Scriptural 
texts borrowed from the first Epistle of St. John. Chapter IV. La théologie mystique de Saint Bernard, 
Paris, 1934, p. 35. 

112 Yon Hiigel, Mystical Element, 11, Chapter X, pp. 62-90. 

113 Montée, prologue, p. 5, Vive Flamme, prologue, p. 5. 

114 “One should believe nothing which comes by the supernatural way, if it is not, I repeat, 
the teaching of Jesus Christ made man, and that of his ministers who also are men. This is so 
true that St. Paul said (Gal. 1, 8): Sed licet Angelus de coelo evangelizet vobis, praeter quam quod 
evangelizavimus vobis. anathema sit.” Montée, Book Il, Chapter XX. p. 234. 

115 J. D. Berrueta and J. Chevalier; Sainte Thérese et la vie mystique, Paris, 1934, p. 209. 

116 M. J. Scheeben, Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik, Fribourg en B., 1873, I, n. 1005, 
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like the lightning in the sky... But when I say that we are one with God, it is necessary to under- 
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sponsible for this union.” Le philosopbie de Plotin, Paris, 1928, p. 114. 
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of Plotinus, 2d edition, London, 1923, II, 160-161. 
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177 L. Chardon, La croix de Jésus, ed. Florand, Paris, 1937. M. Viller, “La mystique de la 
passion chez saint Paul de la Croix,” in Recherches de scienceg religieuses, XL (1952), 426-445: “The 
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178 Epistle 38, Hartel, pp. 580-581. Cited in H. Delehaye, Les origines du culte des martyrs, 
2d edition, Brussels, 1933, p. 3. 
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‘Satisfactio generatim est compensatio 
iniuriae alteri illatae; et satisfactio pro pec- 
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‘Iniuria est turis alieni stricte dicti vio- 
latio, sive haec fit actione sive omissione 
actionis, quae stricto jure debetur.’? 

lus sensu proprio et primarto significat 
personae potestatem moralem inviolabilem 
aliquid habendi, faciendi, vel exigendi.’* 











N. ONE IS LIKELY to quarrel with these definitions, which are quite 
generally accepted. It is interesting, however, to bear them in mind when we 
embark on a discussion of the nature of sin, or at least when it is considered 
as ‘Divine Offence,’ or as injury to, or injustice against, God. For while it is 
admitted that, properly speaking, God cannot be injured, that is that no in- 
jury can be done to him in his being, yet it is common in the context of such 
a discussion to take the view, as Msgr. Journet does in a recent essay, “What 
we are considering here is the extrinsic effect of sin, the offence itself inasmuch 
as it affects God, whom we must regard as veritably injured and offended, not 
indeed in the light of any injury suffered in His Being, but in the light of a 
just moral estimate’. And if God cannot be injured in his being, it is natural 
to speculate as to how he can be injured at all, so it may be supposed that our 
inquiry will be satisfied if we consider the matter ‘in the light of a just moral 
estimate.’ And if it is not perfectly clear what this latter phrase might mean, 
we may presumably suppose that it is not unconnected with those definitions 
which we have given above. But if we recall those definitions it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to discover in what sense we may validly speak of an injury 
or an injustice against God at all. We all do so of course. We constantly think 
of our sins as offending God, and as making him angry with us. We incorporate 
the idea in our prayers, and the Church has always used it. But what does it 
mean? 


Now when we speak of God's infinite rights over his creatures we surely 
recognize, though sometimes without adverting to it, that the debt which we 
owe God is what the moralists call a legal debt, a debt which arises out of a 
right improperly so called, a debt which cannot be rendered ad aequalitatem. 





1 Noldin-Schmitt. Summa Theol. Moralis. Editio xxvii, II. Para 299. 
2 Op. cit. II. Para 409. 
* Op. cit. I. Para 269. 


* Sin as Fault and as Offence in Conflict and Light (Sheed and Ward). 
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Because rights, strictly speaking, presuppose an equality as between persons, 
and we do not suppose an equality of this sort between us and God. In speak- 
ing of his rights over us we employ a legal fiction, and so we do when we 
speak of the debt which we owe to him because of sin. In this latter case we 
look on him as Law, which in legal language is a person but a fictitious one, 
and a difficulty arises from the fact that we know that he is at the same time 
a real person. Forgetting that the infinity between him and us implies a hiatus 
between him and us, we speak of the debt caused by us as though it were a 
real debt, a debt between persons, between him and us on terms of compara- 
tive equality. The common use of a well-known quotation from St. Thomas 
in this connexion is sufficient to illustrate the fact. ‘...sin committed against 
God has a certain infinity from the infinity of the divine majesty: because the 
offence is so much the more grave in so far as he is greater who is offended. 
Whence it was necessary, for condign satisfaction, that the action of the one 
satisfying should have an infinite efficiency, being namely as of God and man.’5 
St. Thomas here is replying to the objection that the Incarnation was not ne- 
cessary in so far as man himself could satisfy for the harm done in human na- 
ture through sin, and it is significant that the article itself is concerned with 
sin as a ‘malum hominis —Utrum fuerit necessarium ad reparationem humani 
generis Verbum Dei incarnari.. The objector concludes ‘Non ergo fuit neces- 
sarium ad reparationem humanae naturae Verbum Dei incarnari.’ He has said 
that God would not (‘non debet’) require from man more than he is able to 
give: and, being more prone to be merciful than to punish, then just as the 
act of sin is imputed in man so would the deletion of sin contained in the 
contrary act be imputed in him also. 


In the main body of the article St. Thomas distinguishes two ways in which 
a thing is necessary to an end. The first is as food is necessary to the conser- 
vation of life, and according to this mode the Incarnation was not necessary. 
The second is ‘per quod melius et convenientius pervenitur ad finem, as a horse 
is necessary for a journey. And according to this mode he considers the Incar- 
nation first in so far as it is necessary for the promotion of man in good, and 
secondly in so far as it is useful for the removal of evil. According to this second 
aspect he considers, after others, a fifth point — ‘ad liberandum hominem a 
servitute. Quod quidem, ut Augustinus dicit, XIII de Trin., “fieri debuit sic 
ut diabolus iustitia hominis Jesu Christi superaretur’: quod factum est Christo 
satisfaciente pro nobis. Homo autem purus Satisfacere non poterat pro toto hu- 
mano genere; Deus autem satisfacere non debebat; unde oportebat Deum et 
hominem esse Jesum Christum.’ And he adds a further quotation. ‘Unde et Leo 
Papa dicit, in Sermone de Nativ.: “Suscipitur a virtute infirmitas, a maiestate 
humilitas: ut quod nostris remedtis congruebat, unus atque idem Dei et ho- 
minum mediator et mori ex uno, et resurgere posset ex altero. Nisi enim esset 
verus Deus, non afferret remedium: nisi esset homo verus, non praeberet exem- 
plum”.’ Now it is noticeable that in the particular objection we were consider- 
ing there is a certain hesitation, or an uncertainty of balance (God being more 
prone to be merciful than to punish), between the idea of sin as harmful to 
man and as offending God. And in the article generally there is perhaps some 





5 S.T., Ill, 1, 2, ad 2. 
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uneasiness, but it appears that on the whole what St. Thomas has in mind in 
this place, in considering the satisfaction done by Christ, is the reparation of 
the harm done by sin in man himself. And this is clear in the first part of his 
answer to the objector. Satisfaction, he says, can be looked on as sufficient in 
two ways. According to the first mode, perfectly: because it is a condign satis- 
faction through a certain adequation in recompensing for the fault committed. 
‘Et sic hominis puri satisfactio sufficiens esse non potuit: quia .tota natura hu- 
mana erat per peccatum corrupta; nec bonum alicuius personae, vel etiam 
plurium, poterat per aequiparantium totius naturae detrimentum recompen- 
sare.’ It is the effect of sin as a detrimentum naturae which is considered here. 
And then, whether through inadvertence, whether as an argument ad hominem 
— seeing the hesitation in the objector — St. Thomas continues with the pas- 
sage which we first quoted (...sin committed against God has a certain infini- 
ty...) and in the remainder of his reply tips the balance on the side of sin 
considered as an offence against God. We find then, having considered 
the article at some length, that the passage referred to does not come 
in a place in which St. Thomas is predominantly concerned with sin pre- 
cisely as offensive to God, and we see on the other hand how easily the tran- 
sition is made. And it appears further that the quotation of this passage with- 
out discussion, in the context of an inquiry into the nature of sin as an injury 
against God, may not always be such a telling argument as is generally assumed. 


Perhaps it may be asserted that the transference of thought from the idea 
of sin as a malum hominis to the’ idea of it as an offence against God, is a na- 
tural one and that is why it comes so easily. We may consider, perhaps, that 
such a transference is a perfectly legitimate one and quite harmless, even use- 
ful, in itself. And it may well be that such is indeed the case, yet if we look 
again at our passage from St. Thomas, we will find that certain further diffi- 
culties come to light. 

Satisfaction, it will be remembered, is compensation for an injury done 
to another. An injury is the violation of a right, strictly so called. And rights 
exist only as between persons. It would seem then that an injury which de- 
manded, as condign, a satisfaction of infinite efficiency must have been an in- 
finite offence. And, indeed, ‘.. .sin committed against God has a certain infinity 
from the infinity of the divine majesty,’ says St. Thomas. But the difficulty here 
is that the infinity of God which seems to give us grounds for this assertion 
really takes away those grounds in that it invalidates all legal and comparative 
language as a description of our relations with God. The infinity between 
God and us would suggest more naturally, on this count, not that an offence 
by us against him takes on a certain infinity, but rather that no offence, in 
the strict sense of injury, is possible at all. Indeed the very notion of an in- 
finite offence, or of an infinite injustice, would appear to be a contradictory 
one. There can be no infinity as between equals, and equality is presupposed 
in the strict idea of justice. Yet in speaking of a condign satisfaction for sin, 
of infinite efficiency, we do already suppose, without question and without dis- 
cussion, that sin is an injustice, and an injustice in the strict sense, which is 
infinite in magnitude. We may well ask how it has been possible to miss this 
difficulty. 


What we have done, surely, is to take the idea of God as Law, in the sense 
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in which we are capable of offence against him—as a legal fiction—and then 
suddenly transfer our reference to him as person. Law, as here personified, does 
not require a condign satisfaction, but our sin is no longer considered as an 
offence against Law. It has become an injury against a real person, the rights 
of God, as person, are violated, and so now it does demand a condign satis- 
faction of infinite efficiency. But this real personification of Law, when we see 
it for what it is—it has taken place unnoticed so to speak—begins to look like 
a conception of God that is anything but harmless. 


There is no question, of course, of denying that sin is an offence against 
God. Tradition, and indeed our own experience, would be against us if we 
did. And there is furthermore the warning of the present Pope against those 
who ‘pervert the very concept of original sin, along with the concept of sin 
in general as an offence against God, as well as the idea of satisfaction per- 
formed for us by Christ." But it may be possible to clarify the concept. If 
the view of it which we have so far considered is not entirely satisfactory, yet 
the existence of the idea in the Church’s tradition suggests that there is some 
sense in which it is quite literally true. 


Now we would be quite within the lines of tradition, and would perhaps 
avoid any unconscious suppositions in regard to tustitia, if we looked upon 
the Redemption as an atonement. ‘For God so loved the world, as to give his 
only begotten Son: that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but may 
have life everlasting.’? Love may condone, it does not make satisfaction for, 
an injustice. ‘Let us therefore love God: because God first hath loved us,’® says 
St. John. The passion of Christ was no punishment taken upon himself on our 
behalf. It was no appeasement of God’s anger. Punishment is not strict satis- 
faction for an offence in any case, and neither is suffering as such. But we know 
that our Lord did, in very truth, make satisfaction for our sins, and a condign 
satisfaction at that. So we may, perhaps, discover something of the nature of 
the offence from the nature of the satisfaction which he made. He was God, 
but it was as man that he suffered—God cannot suffer—and because it was as 
man that he suffered there appears to be some justification for the view that 
his satisfaction was the reparation of some injury done in man himself. His 
satisfaction was completed in death, and death is so entirely personal a pro- 
cess that it cannot conceivably be considered as satisfactory to anyone but 
the man who dies. Christ, then, in his death, gave satisfaction to no one ex- 
terior to himself. 

But if Christ simply died as a man, his death could have been no use to 
us. In this case the death of Jesus Christ, that individual man, might have 
repaired some injury in himself, but by the very fact that death is so personal, 
his death was of no benefit to Tom or Dick or Harry. By putting it in these 
terms, however, we see the absurdity of the conception, and the answer. For 
in Christ the individual man there was no fault. He was a perfect man, the 
God-man. The idea that Christ should die as an individual is an absurdity. 
It makes no sense. But there is a further factor to be taken into consideration. 


6 Encyclical Humani Generis. Lib. Ed. Vat. 1950. English translation, p. 10. 
7 John iii, 16. 
8 I John iy, 19. 
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There is that mystery which has been hidden from ages and generations, but 
now is manifested to his saints, that mystery which is Christ ‘who is the image 
of the invisible God, the first born of every creature. For in him were all things 
created in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or do- 
minations, or principalities or powers. All things were created by him and in 
him. And he is before all: and by him all things consist. And he is the head 
of the body, the Church: who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, 
that in all things he may hold the primacy: because in him it hath well pleased 
the Father that all fullness should dwell; and through him to reconcile all 
things unto himself, making peace through the blood of his cross, both as to 
the things that are on earth and the things that are in heaven.” 


Jesus Christ, Second Person of the Blessed Trinity incarnate, was not simply 
an individual man. It was as ‘the head of the body, the church,’ as the sum- 
mation of us all, as Man that he suffered. Death remains as a purely personal 
affair, but at the same time it follows that in his sufferings it was Mankind 
that died. It was not a mere man but Mankind that must have repaired, in 
them, an injury to itself. To discover what that injury was, it will be useful 
to look again at the nature of the satisfaction that was paid. 


Now our Lord did not simply suffer. Suffering, in itself, can never satisty 
lor anything. It is a passive thing, simply negative. It is the consequence rather 
than the reparation of an injury. So we cannot say simply that Christ’s passion 
and death made satisfaction for us or redeemed us. They had no positive value 
in themselves. But they gain their importance from the fact that he was not 
passive to them. We speak of the Lamb, meek and ready for the slaughter, but 
the whole gospel context tells us that our Lord’s passion was not suffered in 
the proper sense at all. He was the Lamb who offered himself. His death was 
sacrificial. And in that he, the victim, offered himself, he participated in his 
own death actively, in the full meaning of that word. His death was something 
that he suffered, at the hands of the Jews and the Roman soldiers, but in say- 
ing this we must also add that it was something that he did. It was an offering 
which he made to God. And this fact is essential. 


Considering the nature of -Christ’s satisfaction we found reason to sup- 
pose that the injury caused by sin is an injury done in man, not an injury 
done to God. Yet there is no avoiding the fact that the satisfaction which we 
speak of was made, though in man, to God. What we must reject then in the 
idea of sin as an offence against God is an exteriorization of that conception. 
Remembering that it is indeed an offence against God we should avoid putting 
too much emphasis on the ‘extrinsic effect’ of sin. We should, perhaps, seek 
rather to elaborate the notion of sin as an offence against God in us, or as an 
injury to us in Christ. 

If we look on sin as malum hominis it appears essentially so in that it 
impairs our incorporation in Christ. And here, it may well be, is the crux of 
the whole matter. Sin is an offence against God precisely in that it does injury 
to the Mystical Body of Christ. It does injury in the proper sense. There is 
here no infinity of distance to invalidate our terms. No man, no one of us, 


—— ee 


4 Col. i, 15-20. 
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can achieve his end except in Christ, as a member of Christ’s Body. Man’s end 
is to be with God. Man, in his perfection, is not ‘exterior’ to God. He is not 
God but he is with God, which can only mean in God, in Christ. With God 
cannot mean exterior to God. Heaven must be within the Blessed Trinity. 
Man’s destiny is to be incorporated in the Trinitarian life, in Christ. He is 
an ecclesiastical creature, in God’s providence Christo-centric. We look upon 
the Ecclesia, the Church of Christ, as the answer to sin, the way of sinful man 
to God. And it is. It is a return path. We must not over-temporalize our con- 
ception of it. The sin of Adam, the original sin, was as much an injury against 
the Ecclesia as are our own actual sins in the present day. Adam’s sin excluded 
us all from membership of that Body, from membership of Christ, and Christ 
having won us all back for himself we can yet, as individuals, reject him. Out- 
side Christ—without reference to him—sin can have no meaning. Sin is in fact 
the rejection of him, it is the active expression of our unwillingness to be mem- 
bers of his Body. 


We no longer need to consider ‘the extrinsic effects of sin’ in order to 
discover sin’s enormity. Indeed it appears that we must do just the contrary. 
It may be only when we view sin as a rejection of what is, in God's providence, 
our own natural Christo-centricity that we can plunge to the real depths of 
its frightfulness. For it is the rejection by us who, in Christ, are deiform of 
that very deo-conformity. We can see it now as a veritable deicide in ourselves. 
It is as deiform that we destroy our conformity with God. It is as already par- 
ticipators of it that we destroy our incorporation, through Christ, into the life 
of the Blessed Trinity. Mysteries are not easy things to write about, and such 
language may appear poetical. It is intended to stress that sin, as an injury 
to Christ, is not simply an injury to humanity. The infinite term, God, is not 
removed in this view of sin. It has become incarnate. Man, in the mystery of 
Christ, is already in some way divine. 


Such a view of sin may possibly call for a closer consideration of the role 
of Christ in creation than we usually give it. And it may require us to pay 
more attention to the doctrine that man is created in the image and likeness 
of God, since presumably it is this likeness of ours to God from which emerges 
the important, and probably vital, fact that we are persons. For we know that 
God is a person—whatever that may mean in comparison with human person- 
ality—and we know that Christ is the second person of the Blessed Trinity 
made man for us, and we know that we too are persons. And although there 
is the void of nothingness between the divine Person, the Creator, and the 
person who is his creature, yet it is personality that appears as the link in 
the scheme of creaturehood. Christ is the head and sum of all creation, and 
human personality finds completion and is summed up in him. It is personal- 
ity, in the existence of persons, which seems to be the foundation for the 
Ecclesia, in the unity of Man, and the basis and essential condition of our 
Christo-centricity. There is no apparent reason, apart from revelation, why a 
creature as such should tend to God. Given the fact of its creation it would 
appear more natural that it should continue merely circulating in the orbit 
of its own creatureliness. But given a creature which is a person, and given 
Christ, then by the fact of its creation the created person must be Christo-cen- 
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tric. If we deny, under such conditions, this natural Christo-centricity of the 
person we may find it difficult to give any vital significance to the notion ol 
personality at all. Hence the condition of our perfection as men will be the 
recognition in esse of our Christo-centricity, which means that in our being 
we must become fully theocentric, in the way of Christ, and fully given 
to God as men, in Christ. The ultimate and irreparable, unforgivable, sin will 
be the final refusal of this tendency to God. It will be the definitive centering 
of a man’s being in himself, the annihilation of his proper. personality, as 
Christo-centric, and the utter destruction of that deo-conformity which is in 
him. And before reaching the full self-giving or self-refusing which will be the 
completion of our life on earth there is the intermediate stage, the present 
historical stage, in which we find ourselves, in which we are potentially or in 
fact in a state of sin. In so far as we are in this state of sin we are in a state 
of partial rejection of Christ, taking the word partial in reference to the total- 
ity of our lives, and our approach to God will involve a reversal of that po- 
sition. Our approach to God involves us in return to God of what has been 
taken away, a kind of evolution of our being. And on these terms, given the 
fact of our sin and especially our original rejection of God in Adam, we seem 
to be led inevitably to death, which will be either the final giving back or 
emptying of ourselves to God or else a real death, our closing in upon our- 
selves and the shutting out of God. And, furthermore, this Christo-centricity 
of ours, which is the basis and condition of our approach to God, implies 
that our own death can only find significance, can only be the giving of our- 
selves to God, in Christ’s death. Granted the unity of men as persons, the unity 
of the Ecclesia in Christ, it was necessary that Mankind as such should be re- 
stored to God in Christ. And from this point of view the importance of Christ's 
death lies not in the fact that he was God but in the fact that, being the Son, 
he became Man, the head and sum of all men. The nature of his manhood 
is of the utmost significance. And the Redemption, in which we take our part 
through him, in our own lives and deaths, was the return in him of Man 
as such, the Unity of men, in extent (all men) and in depth (the whole of 
man’s being), in its entirety, to God. It was a redemption, a buying back, be- 
cause man must return from himself to God. But the debt that was paid was 
a debt owing to God because of a wound, self-inflicted, in Man. 


Postscript. Reading through this article again, some little time after it was 
written, it seems to me that there may be possible a slightly different approach 
to the problem, which will result in the same conclusion. It is suggested, by 
the objection in St. Thomas, that the Incarnation was not necessary in so far 
as man himself could satisfy for the harm done in human nature through sin, 
taken in conjunction with the teaching of ‘St. Paul that in Christ all things 
are created ‘who is the image of the invisible God, the first born of every crea- 
ture.’ We might argue I think, precisely in view of the Incarnation, that the 
whole of creation is in some way in Chnst. That the whole struggle through- 
out creation between evil and chaos on the one side and good and right order 
on the other exemplifies the passion of Christ and is in fact the whole passion 
of the whole Christ (as the mystery of creation). We would say again then 
that the injury done in human nature—and indeed in the whole of nature, 
or creation—through sin is an injury done to God because it is an injury 
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done to Christ in us. And we may go further and turn the. objector’s 
words against himself, repeating that we do so precisely in view of the Incar- 
nation, and say that man is now indeed able himself to satisfy for the harm 
done in human nature through sin because he is no longer mere man, in the 
abstract, but Christly man, man in Christ, co-human and in some sense co- 
divine with the whole Christ, Christ the Man. Man, in Christ, is now able to 
bring the whole internecine torment of creation to a satisfactory conclusion 
and achieve his final end, which is God, in Christ. 
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PROPOSALS FOR AFRICA 


JACQUES RICHARD-MOLARD 


For A LITTLE MORE than a cen- 
tury the tremendous acceleration of tech- 
nical progress has overwhelmed the world. 
We western Europeans, although today we 
have been surpassed both technically and 
materially, have a double priority in 
this development—both as bearers of the 
most substantial previous culture and as 
the parents of this technical progress. Our 
attempt at reflection on the present world 
situation has the benefit of a certain head- 
start compared with the new and more 
technically developed areas like America 
and the Soviet Union, and especially with 
those tropical countries which have just 
been opened up to modern technics. 


Our position is that of the eldest, who 
has in one sense been surpassed, but re- 
mains the conscious heir of various hu- 
manisms and of Christianity. We must 
constantly remind the Great Powers that 
ideals cannot be measured by statistics of 
production and consumption; we must up- 
hold the primacy of culture, i.e. the hu- 
man person, against a civilization of tech- 
nics and progress. At the childish level we 
find the “backward” countries, especially 
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those with a tropical climate. Formerly some of them were the most ardent 
centers of spirituality in the world. But we have taught them that their right 
to existence is a function of their technical and material power. It is natural 
that even Far Easterners were recently able to announce, as Arne Soerensen 
reported: “If all that is materialism, then hurrah for materialism, for we need 
it...” It may well be that these latter peoples, in the position in which they 
find themselves, are on a down-hill path leading to Communism. The Commu- 
nists present their materialism frankly, not under badly arranged masks of 
western civilization, Christianity, or liberalism. 

It would seem that these various stages which today are geographically dis- 
tinct, were experienced successively in time by us. The previous generations, 
the era of Renan and Marx (at least till 1914), were profoundly marked, even 
in Christian circles, by the bewilderment caused by scientific discoveries, the 
growth of technics and machinism. 
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More recently we have crossed a dividing line. Wars, social disorders, the 
dire misery of the masses, and growing stupidity and mediocrity have awakened 
revolts among us. Some of them are negative, springing from the nausea of the 
absurd. Others are utopian, founded on a vain nostalgia for a simple life that 
has passed away for ever: pilgrimages are made to the sources, and Gandhi is 
praised. Some revolts, finally, are positive: without in any way rejecting the 
world’s hope of liberation which spring up from man’s growing mastery over 
matter, they seek to give the primacy again to the human, by re-establishing 
those cultures menaced by “civilization.” But it is clear that these cultures 
will only be an effective counter-weight if they are living, not dug up for the 
benefit of museums—or briefly, if all the while they are being enrooted in the 
autochthonous cultures, they digest from day to day the new technical and 
social modifications and give them their human value. 


It is obvious that such a vision rests on an act of faith. The evolution of 
the world today seems to give us the lie. How can we dare to announce today 
that the future does not belong either to Americanism or to materialistic Com- 
munism? But if man is made in the image of God, if God is love, if Jesus has 
come to search and to save what was lost, until the final ruin we cannot think 
of anything except giving more and more emphasis to the human, for which 
we have been witnesses for a century. 


It is in the frame-work of these preoccupations that we believe we can 
reconsider the Negro-African question. The black continent, for reasons clear 
to geography, because of the isolation in which it has been placed until modern 
times, is the last great area to be open to “civilization.” It rushes impetuously 
to attack the challenge of technics, which was already advancing in its direc- 
tion. Because of the will to power Africa is given over to learning the nabits 
of white men. It is logically necessary. Doubtless it will soon be technically 
workable. For the well-being of Africa, of the Africans, and of the world, it 
has been indispensable for a long time. But where will it lead African man? 
Here is the fundamental problem. 


con BLACK MAN has had a very peculiar history. Because our ancestors 
in the white world sincerely believed in the primacy of their culture, in its 
universality, in the superiority of their race, they held firmly to illusions—it 
is only today that we see that they are illusions—of the technical and material, 
even military superiority of their civilization. At the same time that they (at 
least the most generous of them) proclaimed the equality—entirely theoretical, 
“in law’—of men, they affirmed that in comparison with them all men were 
more or less primitive. They sincerely believed that they ought to “raise” them 
some day to their level—since they took themselves, with their own culture, 
for the final stage of the evolution of the whole human species. They 
made themselves assimilators as much in the area of human culture as 
in the matter of technics, to the degree in which they drew on an evolutionist 
sociology that they considered scientific. They were ignorant of the human 
values of Negro cultures. They wished to destroy them. They grafted onto the 
ruins our techniques, but they failed when they wanted to transplant into Afri- 
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ca our own cultures, because they did not know how to distinguish between 
technical civilization and human cultures. They believed that technical civil- 
ization was indissolubly tied to their own culture. 


Shaken to its foundations, black Africa is in total crisis. There is a risk 
of shattering its specifically human element; no one has succeeded in grafting 
onto it another sense of the human, which may be proper to us but does not 
fit Africa’s needs. What will be left to the African except a neo-idolatry for 
“civilization”? Africa has reached the position of the child that we just men- 
tioned. If we are not careful, the plans for equipment which are beginning 
to be realized, although launched with showers of dollars, will leave only one 
door open, one leading to a doctrinaire materialism. 


I think that this would not be progress. Since it is necessary that Africa 
be opened up to technics, it is important that on the cultural level an assimila- 
tion which is impossible should be abandoned, and that on the contrary, for 
her sake as well as ours, there should be recourse to the local culture, to extol, 
rehabilitate and revive its own human values. They exist. 


White Prejudices 


lL. THE BOSOM of the white world there persists a special prejudice against 
the black world. It is so tenacious that those who attempt to purify this source 
of difficulties sometimes have the impression that they are preaching in the 
desert. The public at large always prefers to listen to journalists, movie-pro- 
ducers, hunters and other adventurers, rather than to the voices of qualified 
Africanists (Father Tempels, Professor Griaule are only the most recent; there 
have been quite a few others before them, although they were less explicit). 
The reason for this is that the former give them what they ask for; the 
game is all laid out in advance. It is understood that the Negro is a savage; 
sometimes he is a cannibal, but more often he is as docile as a faithful dog. 
All in all he is contemptible, and justly held in scorn: naked, without a sys- 
tem of writing, incapable of inventing something as simple as a wheel, or 
anything that would turn; unfit even to defend himself effectively. He laughs 
when he is shown a zipper fastening; he calls everything which is a mark of 
the civilized “white style.” In brief, to be black is a defect. 


The wicked white exploits this defect, like the Minister of the Navy in 
1771 who gave an order “not to weaken the state of humiliation that is attach- 
ed to the black species, in whatever degree that is found; it is an especially 
useful prejudice since it is in the very heart of these slaves and it is the very 
foundation of the peace of our colonies.” 

The good white man doesn’t do better. Even if he sometimes forces him- 
self to deny it, he gives such a degree of consent to this idea of a congenital 
defect (perhaps even more than the Minister does, since he at least knew that 
it was only a “prejudice”) that he wants to civilize this savage; and to work 
for the best for him, with the most generosity, the most perfect disinterested- 
ness. This means to try to make the Negro similar to himself, to whiten him. 


We owe it to the truth to say that, leaving room for exceptions, among 
the African Negroes this has been a notable failure. The white man holds the 
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Negro responsible for this failure. Nevertheless the situation is self-explanatory 
if we dare to admit that the civilization of white men is a white civilization 
and that blacks are blacks. This may appear to be a truism. The public at 
large however does not think so; there is universal “civilization” (their own), 
and there are peoples who are less civilized, primitive, backward... But they 
will arrive; we will make something of them!... Things are not so simple. 
Such reasoning is only partially false, but we ought to denounce the intellec- 
tual laziness or hypocrisy which allows so many white men to believe that it 
is entirely correct because there are obvious appearances in its favor. 


Whether he were wicked or good—and perhaps especially if he were good 
—the “civilized” and civilizing white has, in the vast majority of cases, begun 
by persuading the Negro that it was a humiliation to be a Negro, and that 
the only civilization was a white one. On this point unanimity was reached. 
‘“‘My parents are savages”: the Negro will tell you himself if he has the courage 
—which is rare—of recalling in front of a white man the memory of origins 
that are considered shameful. 


There are so many complexes among the blacks who have been in contact 
with us that they no longer know by what term to designate themselves, since 
each word becomes an insult as soon as it is chosen. Negro? Impossible, al- 
though the term is precisely the one that is scientifically right for the Mela- 
nesian African. Black? This too has broken down and is sometimes insulting. 
Native is less forbidden. They proclaimed themselves “Africans,” rather naive- 
ly, since one African in three is not a Negro; then “autochtone,” but all such 
words are immediately distorted. How could we expect, in a situation in 
which the interested party does not even dare to give himself a name, that 
education and a real advancement could take place? 


This problem is special to the Negro world. It scarcely presents itself, or 
at least not in the same way, among the other non-western” peoples of the 
planet. Not only have the Europeans never been able to persuade the Arabs, 
the Hindus, the Cambodians, the Chinese and the Japanese that they were 
Savages, primitives, big children, born to be slaves, etc., but they have been 
persuaded, little by little, that these people, although picturesque, and no 
matter how curious, have their own values, their own cultures, their own 
civilizations... We may think what we please of them, certainly, but we do 
not challenge their existence. Besides, the peoples know how to demonstrate 
energetically that they exist and are sometimes opposed to “the civilizing mis- 
sion” of westerners, generally held by them to be infidels, materialists and 
intruders. 


Besides, we ourselves, under the weight of our technics of which we are 
no longer masters, see the “civilized” man tend rapidly and uniformly to be 
levelled down to a standard type of new homo faber, who may be happy and 
without problems when methodically intoxicated with optimism, or who may 
be assembled in unhappy and threatening mobs. Sick of our own absurdity, 
we are glad to inhale deeply the spirituality which comes to us from Indians 
or Persians whom we do not have to discover, since we meet them in other 
continents. 
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But the Negroes! Can anything come from them? Does the work of civil- 
ization have anything to retain or to respect among such people? Can there 
be something besides a pure and simple assimilation? 


We cannot take the time here to prove completely the existence, richness 
and permanence of Negro-African cultures. For this other skills would be 
necessary and lengthy developments. 


But first of all we should be able to remark that in all logic we ought to 
suspect and even postulate the existence of such cultures from the fact that 
the Negro, just as the white and the yellow races, helps to make up the same 
human species and that he seems to be just as old. It is necessary to seek more 
honestly for the reasons why their cultures seem so little apparent that some 


men are able, against the dictates of good sense, to be ignorant of them and 
deny them. 


Doubtless, there is first of all the fact of the natural environment. The 
African continent, between the Tropic Zones, contains those two contradictory 
qualities which are complementary, and fearful handicaps for man: ene, which 
permits him to live—as long as his species is not too numerous—without doing 
much on his own, and a second, which discourages all hard work. Thus, instead 
of judging promptly and with radical severity the traditional Negro-African 
techniques, under the pretext that they are so different from our own, we 
now understand that they are not so naive. On the contrary, they are the re- 
sult of an ancestral peasant wisdom whose results have most often confounded 
those among us who believed that it was possible to import to Africa without 
change practices which prevail in temperate climates. In fact, until we civilized 
people find a way to temper the ardor of the African sun, or to shorten the 
dry season, or lessen the violence of the tornadoes and the erosion of the soil, 
to prevent gullying, to cultivate food plants with better returns than certain 
black peasants, we would be honest in admitting—and it is true that many 
of us would agree to it—that Negro-African agricultural techniques (that 
is, almost all the material support of the Negro civilizations) are by no means 
the doing of naive and awkward “primitives”; they are often a coherent and 
logical system, remarkably adapted to difficult natural conditions completely 
different from ours. They are the fruit of an equilibrium acquired at the price 
of a millenium of experience; they are of a wisdom proper to disturb in a 
most helpful direction so many of us who believe in the universal value of 
our Mediterranean things. 


Let us not insist too much on the material aspect of the subject. It is enough 
to skim its surface to make a few key remarks. First of all, it would be specious 
to treat of cultures and of sociology while ignoring their material support— 
the natural environment and the techniques that have been adapted to it. For 
man always thinks, more or less, by function of the manner in which he works, 
drinks, eats, and houses himself. This fact works reciprocally. We know now 
that the Negro has realized an admirable equilibrium between his natural 
frame-work and his manner of living in it. This is true, moreover, to the point 
that the most civilized of white men, if he suddenly found himself placed in 
the same environment, without contact with extra-African and extra-tropical 
techniques, no matter how proud he might be of his “superior” intelligence, 
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would in the end, in order to survive, have to adopt the same techniques and 
the same style of life as the Negro peasant. 

Finally, if different technics correspond to a different physical environment, 
it is also clear that an equally different sociology, mentality, often religions and 
even cultures are required by it. It seems obvious that one of the bases of cul- 
ture is geographical. Because we wanted to think it was universal, we have for- 
gotten that our French culture is chiefly Mediterranean. This is certainly a 
naive illusion and a dangerous kind of vanity. In fact, it seems intellectually 
dishonest to judge the capacity of a man in terms of our culture alone, taking 
it as an absolute value. An objective measure would consist rather in comparing 
the relations between a man or a given group and their own culture. It ought to 
be understood that a man or a group can attain the plenitude of the human voca- 
tion within the frame-work of their particular culture. I am even persuaded that 
there is the only ‘place that they can attain it. In all cases nothing is worse 
than to force them to enter a false “imported” frame-work, which would compel 
them to cut off everything that didn’t fit into the mould of the civilization, 
that is, everything which made up their personality and their dignity as in- 
dividual creatures. 

This old man of the color of ebony, lying idle in the shade of the giant 
silk-cotton tree of his village, sometimes seems to doze in a solitary meditation, 
and sometimes chatters endlessly with his companions, indifferent to time. It 
may be that he has never written anything; that does not mean that he has 
done less thinking. There is a thought which precisely because it has never 
been restricted to the servitudes of the written phrase is very difficult for us 
to grasp, for it is diffuse and constantly in motion. Doubtless this is one of 
the reasons why we have had to wait so long for the revelation of Negro thought. 
M. Griaule has gathered together the cosmogony of the old blind Ogotemmeli. 
I don’t know if M. Griaule understood it; I certainly didn’t! But what is cer- 
tain is that the savage—if there is one in this case—is me. Certainly it isn’t that 
old “paleonigritic’ discussed by our clever young ethnographers. 

Father Tempels has systematically attempted to restore the Bantu philo- 
sophy. Along with M. Alioune Diop, we would not know how to underline the 
importance of this publication sufficiently. By the force of postulates which 
we no longer remember to be postulates, we believe in the static idea of cause 
and effect, and in a logic which we forget is of our own making, a Mediter- 
ranean product, in order to believe that it is true in itself and to judge as “sa- 
vages” and “primitives” those who do not accept it. In opposition to this, the 
Bantus present “a universe of forces” which “is held together like a spider's 
web, of which not a single thread can be moved without breaking all the 
links...” And in the interior of such postulates, the Bantu has his own per- 
fect logic, as we have within our own static universe. Why not? It seems to 
me that we have never charged with infantilism those thinkers who founded 
geometries on non-Euclidean postulates. 


Values of the Negro World 


4 BANTU PHILOSOPHY brings the Negro world to the fundamental 
belief that man is living to the degree that his vital force is that of his an- 
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cestors. To a metaphysical dynamism there corresponds an ethics founded on 


a conservatism of a religiously imperative equilibrium, which imposes rigorous 
conditions upon the living. 


On one hand, the Negro world seems completely foreign to the idea of 
progress, which—by contrast—is our most strikingly characteristic obsession. He 
responds with a religious “No” to every proposal of innovation which is con- 
trary to the spirit of his ancestors. For us, maniacs of progress, this is the source 
of severe and hasty judgments; for the colonizer, for the educator who is in good 
faith, this is a constantly renewed cause of irritation. I am certainly not seeking 
to give an absolute justification to that state of stagnation in which the black 
world seems fixed. But it must be admitted that in the interior of the Negro 
system, this fact proceeds from a receivable logic. Moreover, when we think 
of the results of our “progress,” of the fecundity of myths to which it has given 
birth, of the enslavement to matter to which it has led us, and of the deifica- 
tion of our rationalism, I do not think that there is less happiness and dig- 
nity for a Negro to live as a Negro than for a white man to live as a white. 


Doubtless the black man, under the tutelage of ancestors, is never, as in 
principle is the case for us, simply an individual. He is not the moral person, 
at once the foundation and the purpose of the social. He is enveloped in the 
cement which holds a group together, his whole being linked to common an- 
cestors. The group is the fundamental moral person, since it is understood 
that the group of the living is only the momentary incarnation of an imma- 
nent group, of which all the departed ancestors, just as all the descendants 
to come, are part. It ought not to be surprising, therefore, that an individual 
African, taken in isolation, would appear to us as someone cut off from every- 
thing, a depersonalized being. Nevertheless, contempt for the Negro has been 
built up from just such examples: we make too much of the conceit that is 
so frequent among uprooted Negroes who are cut off from their own groups. 
This also explains the inferior condition of Negroes in mixed societies, in all 
cases of contact between whites and blacks. Of course this is to be expected: 
we begin by eliminating the whole socio-religious frame-work of the Negro! 


In fact, we must refer to the entire group, and not the individual, if we 
are to seek out the values of the Negro world. This is almost exactly the op- 
posite of the situation in the white world. If we study the group, however, it will 
become obvious that we have to do with something completely different from 
this nothingness of supposed uncivilized savages. 


Recently Father Gilles de Pelichy showed us the law to which the young 
Senoufi of the Ivory Coast submits when he enters his group—this is only one 
example among many others—from the first phase of what we would call his 
“initiation.” 

The young Senoufi have lived their childhood freely, like fallow ground. 
Then comes the moment to “initiate” them, that is, to introduce them into the 
community. Together they go to withdraw for some months to the sacred wood. 
(Among certain groups, formerly, this retreat might have lasted for seven 
years.) The young men are going to be mated, hardened by a thousand physic- 
al and moral tests, and by the teachings which the leading men, the high ini- 
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tiates, will impose on them. We may recall, for example, the test of the entry 
into the sacred wood. It marks the beginning of the passage of those still na- 
tural and unformed beings, now called to be born to the life of new men. But 
how, we would like to ask, can a man return to the womb of his mother? One 
by one they are to enter a very small opening at the base of a great mountain 
wall, too small for their bodies which must nevertheless go naked. They will 
pass by brutally forcing themselves, murdering themselves, accepting a purify- 
ing sacrifice. 

The four promises of the young initiated Senoufi are no less significant: 

—for all the initiated of the same age group to support each other, for 
and against everything. (This is the foundation of a fraternity and a solidarity 
which the whites do not know, and which is a fundamental characteristic of 
the black world) ; 

—never to be guilty of adultery with the wife of a brother-initiate; 

—never to reveal what will take place and be said in the assemblies that 
the age group will hold periodically in the wood. (This is the assurance that 
the entire class would be able to punish a delinquent member. If the sense of 
justice is profoundly rooted in the heart of the blacks, that of the honor of 
the group and of the individual is not less so. The secret must be absolute. 
Let him who will not keep it be accursed. We must note that it is partly for 
this reason that the whites, because they were unable to pierce those secrets 
of the life of the Negroes, have had so much trouble in understanding them.) ; 


—finally, always to have on oneself enough golden power to cover the costs 
of one’s own funeral, and not leave the weight of this burden to comrades. 

Equality, fraternity, justice, honor: these are the foundations of the social 
organization and of the morality of these blacks. 

You will say that they are also ours. Of course; what could be more nor- 
mal? We can show in this way that after all the Negro, in the authentic frame- 
work of his own folk-ways, is simply a man, just like a white man. We also 
show that he attains the humanist ideal by paths and through cultures which 
are singularly different from ours, but are fully respectable. The white will be 
warned, then, against all the difficulties that he will meet before suspecting — 
I do not dare to say before understanding—the values of black cultures, so care- 
fully hidden from him. 

I would certainly not pretend that everything is perfect in the most per- 
fect of worlds of the prairie or the dense forest! This is neither more nor less 
true than in our world. Perhaps we may even be able to disclose a particularly 
serious defect in the armor of those cultures that some have believed are so 
solid. Because of the manner in which the initiation of the individual is con- 
ceived, gradually, from adolescence to old age, the result seems to be that the 
Negro-African cultures—philosophy, religion, and morality~notably—are con- 
sciously thought out and understood by a very tiny minority of ancients, ini- 
tiates of the highest stages. The mass has only to obey without understanding, re- 
maining passive and really ignorant. The white inquirer will not draw much out 
of either the young or most of the adults. (This is another source of deception, 
and of judgments as severe as they are false.) This also explains the multiplica- 
tion of deviations in Negro thought, and of rites condemned to the most deadly 
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ritualism and to magic. These deviations and heresies are so clearly present 
and so disturbing that the white man has almost always judged the Negro by 
them, taking them for the very foundation of Negro thought; or rather, since 
that is what seemed to be the precise situation, an absence of thought. He 
has not seen that they are only deviations, waste products, and that legitimate 
condemnation of them in no way affects the authentic thought which still re- 
mains hidden. It is in this way that with perfect sincerity the well-intentioned 
white man has been able to arrive at the idea of the civilizing mission of assi- 
milation. But we now see that this idea is founded on a misunderstanding. 


Assimilation and Colonialism 


L MAY SEEM that everything has been said in order to condemn without 
appeal the policy of assimilation; there remains only the necessity of preach- 
ing a return to the sources: against assimilation and its evident failure in all 
of black Africa, the return to African cultures. As if the dilemma were clear: 
either assimilation or African cultures. If this were the case, we would not 
give much for the very principle of colonization in black Africa. If it were 
founded on assimilation pure and simple, it would fall under the attack of 
such detractors who rightly accuse it of wishing to destroy authentic and re- 
spectable cultures in order to supplant them by that of the strongest party: 
we would speak of “colonialism.” Limited to African cultures, it would be 


accused of “not weakening the state of humiliation attached to being black”; 
and this would still be colonialism! 


Besides, assimilation pure and simple succeeds perfectly with individual 
young people, taken totally out of their natural, sociological and cultural en- 
vironment; this is sufficient to prove that if it fails im Africa it is not at all 
a question of the Negro race (taking the word race in its zoological sense), 
but it is due to the fact of autochthonous cultures, or if one prefers, to the par- 
ticular genius of the people. 


There is one domain of extreme importance at the present time in which 
a certain assimilation is indispensable, inevitable—we may regret it, but we 
cannot prevent it—: it is technics. The world economy can no longer allow 
Africa to lie fallow. Modern techniques of production and consumption must 
irresistibly invade it, to the common profit of all the continents and Africa 
itself. For the present, unavoidably, this can only be done under the tutelage 
of white technicians and white capital, of which the invasion in the last few 
years has taken on the character of a tidal wave. Everyone knows that this 
change of Africa can be workable and durable only if it is accomplished with 
the largest possible assistance of African Negroes, on every level of the hierarchy. 


Security turns the distribution of population upside down; it permits the 
relaxation of collective structures in which the individual formerly found his 
only protection; circulation, including under this heading the monetary sign 
and the written text, creates a thousand new needs; medicine promises to re- 
volutionize a deficient demography; agriculture for export gives birth to the 
notion of property which is strictly individual and of intensive cultivation; 
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the large enterprise and the machine bring on the formation of a proletariat, 
a determined and standardized worker; the city creates, in Africa as with us, 


all the problems which are proper to it, because of its lack of rapport with 
the natural environment and human tradition. 


The irruption in Africa of this civilization—and we give this word the re- 
stricted meaning which is attributed to it, for example, by the Americans— 
inescapably carries with it a certain assimilation, in the same degree that an 
automobile, a motor-cycle, a kitchen range, a file and a typewriter obviously 
function in the same way near the equator as in more temperate climates. Be- 
sides, this use of modern technics ought to be understood in large terms for 
black Africa. It includes notably the acquisition of a civilized language, that 
is, one which is written and is fit for the expression of technics and abstract 
reasoning. Doubtless in French Africa the teaching of French is indispensable. 


It is scarcely debatable that Africa is capable of this assimilation. Perhaps 
it would be pointless to regret it, laudator temporis acti, if it is really un- 
avoidable. In any case we see less and less difference between the proletariat 
of Dakar and that of Pas-de-Calais, or Liverpool, Shanghai or Alexandria. 


Certainly there, are complaints from the management about childish mis- 
takes of African labor, about its awkwardness, its insufficient output, laziness, 
fluidity, destructiveness, in general its insufficient qualifications. Eminent spe- 
cialists know that a certain amount of time is necessary for experimentation 
to adapt technics to the African and the African to technics. But already, a 
little everywhere, there are numerous revealing symptoms to show that the 
black, just as well as a yellow or a white, can be an excellent qualified worker, 
chauffeur, mechanic, a turner and adjuster, carpenter, painter, joiner, in re- 
turn for a technical apprenticeship and a sufficient living-standard. 


It goes without saying that beyond such assimilation, all means ought to 


be as open as possible for any African who might wish to assimilate a European 
culture like ours. 


But experience proves abundantly that in black Africa as a whole, what 
is possible for a tiny elite previously uprooted is not at all possible for the 
people in general. We believe we have suggested the reasons for this. Every- 
where it is observed that the contact between what we call civilization and 
black Africa has been, and is increasingly, destructive on the human level. The 
whole drama of the evolving culture is posed here, a drama which may also 
be considered only the local aspect of the crisis which touches all of humanity 
at this present hour, torn between modern technics, “civilization,” the human 
and culture. What particularly complicates the situation is that there inter- 
venes between technics and the Negro an assimilating colonizer. 


Do we sufficiently imagine what a brutal shock this process has forced the 
African to undergo? 


All those who have seen those new black cities that have arisen out of 
civilization, from Dakar to the Cape—not to mention those in America—are 
unanimous in their agonized cries. They leave no doubt that if Europe allows 
this “‘technomania” which comes to her in such massive waves from the United 
States and Russia to rebound unresistingly on the black world, Africa will be 
provided with the most vapid materialism. Will that be the time to say that 
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assimilation has perfectly succeeded? Assimilation to what? To a style of exis- 
tence which is tragically characteristic of the man of our time but completely 
contrary to his vocation and to human dignity, an existence which may be 
easily assimilated because it is completely neuter, so that it can be monopolized 
in all latitudes by all uprooted people without culture, and finally by robots. 


Europeans are more and more aware of this menace. They react ener- 
getically by praiseworthy efforts in favor of a rehabilitation of their cultures. 
These latter are considered the life-buoys of the human, the indispensable 
counter-weight of modern civilization, thanks to which man seems to be able 
to benefit from the constraints of “progress” without being completely wrecked 
by it. 

But the colonizer, by reason of errors of judgment on Negro cultivated 
values, risks thinking of the African crisis only in function of his own. If he 
does this, far from helping Africa to emerge victorious from her crisis, he will 
only aggravate her confusion. Such a colonizer, thinking that the new African 
has also a need of a cultural counter-weight, because of ignorance or denial 
of African cultures is tempted to impose his own cultures, old and new, on 
Africa. From the assimilation of civilization, he proceeds to an attempt at 
cultural assimilation. 

The latter is quite different. As much as the first is legitimate, because 
it is in the direction of history and inevitable, the other appears to be founded 
on error. Except for individual cases, it is impossble. Even more, it aggravates 
the case of the Negro who has evolved by confirming as fact that his skin is 
a defect. It removes every traditional support which he might take hold of 
during the crisis which overwhelms him. In exchange for the living truths that 
it snatches away from him, it offers him things which may be living under 
other skies, but which for him are dead and completely alien. He will receive 
them not as cultural values, but as other techniques. It is in this way that we 
create, in spite of our good intentions and even because of them, that “evolved 
native,” reproduced by the million, whose ideal seems to be simply the imita- 
tion of the white man. Naturally enough, he succeeds only in caricaturing him, 
at the same time ceasing to be a true African. This desertion, this destruction 
of the human which seems so frequent with such a product, seems to justify 
all the severest judgments of which he has been the object. I fear that they 
especially justify the most complete criticisms that might be made against the 
errors of judgment on the Negro and on certain methods which condemn him 
to spiritual rape. 

Is an example needed? A criticism is often made of the black pupils in 
the schools: at the same time that it is recognized that they have an excellent 
memory, superior to their white fellow-students, complaint is made of their 
lack of intelligence: they learn very well by heart, but they assimilate hardly 
anything; they don’t seem to understand. But what does this prove? Is it a 
judgment on the pupils or on the program and the mentality behind a cer- 
tain kind of teaching? If we teach these children things which for them are 
foreign and dead, while for their white comrades they are living and concrete, 
how would we expect that the former would use any of their faculties except 
memory, while the latter would quite naturally bring their intelligence into 
play? 
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We must certainly give the Africans a civilized language, French or English, 
a language which is written and which is understood throughout the civilized 
world. But such a language is foreign to them. It cannot supplant, as a bearer 
of culture, a particular Negro-African language, which unlike ours adheres 
exactly to forms of thought which have forged it, to beings and things from 
environments quite different from ours. 


To build their own culture it will be better if a system of writing out 
Negro languages is learned and the values of these languages restored. The 
dispersion of Negro-African types of speech is certainly not the obstacle one 
believes. There exist dominant languages within each linguistic family. The 
children who do not speak them will learn them without difficulty, if they do 
not know them already, and thanks to a well known community of structure, 
they will find in this the same cultural gain as in their own speech. But let 
them also cultivate the dance, the plastic arts, the sense of dramatic art, the 
poetic and epic taste, the moral values and many other fundamental bases 
of Negro-African culture. Of course, they are not ends in themselves, and the 
Negro has not finally crystalized his cultural contribution in these forms, but 
by starting out from them, a true evolution can be started, enrooted in life 
itself. 


It will be said that this is a dangerous suggestion. If he has only the imi- 
tation of the white man as his ideal, the Negro will always remain in mid- 
career, and hence in a subordinate position. The colonies could remain in 
peace! Inversely, if we rehabilitate and emphasize the Negro-African cultures, 
we risk producing some day a black xenophobe nationalism. This is possible. 
Nevertheless, it would only be a vicious deviation, perhaps not inevitable, of 
a healthy intention: to give back to the black man his complete dignity. This 
is really an illusory dilemma. I am thinking of a great number of young na- 
tives who are “evolved,” products of our schools which in principle are assim- 
ilationist. They have never left Africa: they have been unable to break with 
it completely. They feel that they are in a false position. They are not really 
whites, and they are no longer faithful Africans: they are suspect and iore 
or less strangers to both sides. They are more and more disturbed as their 
knowledge of the civilized world shows them its weaknesses; they are bitter 
for having had to believe so long in the nothingness of their own heritage. 
Once the intoxication of an intellectual pseudo-whitening has been calmed 
down, a disenchantment is accomplished in their minds and hearts. Their life in 
an office or workshop, as minor functionaries or salaried workers, the rupture 
with their original group and with the nourishing earth, leave permanent scars. 
There arises among them a nostalgia for a rehabilitated African culture. “One 
day the school came,” writes Mariama Ba, a young Senegalese girl, an excellent 
student of the normal school of Rufisque, “and took away my free and simple 
life. My mind was whitened; but my head is black, my blood is unassailably 
pure, like the sun, pure, preserved from all contact. My blood has remained 
pagan in my civilized veins and is in revolt and starts up restlessly at the sound 
of the black tom-toms.. .” 


This example seems to me to be typical of the merits of our teaching 
there. This black pupil, an ex-savage, has been raised by her teachers, perhaps 
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despite her atavism, considerably above the average level of her student com- 
rades in the mother country. Besides this is not an isolated case. It is profound- 
ly moving and reassuring. Bravo then for this student and her teachers. 





But is it necessary that such a promotion should be accomplished at the 
cost of a sentiment of revolt? Has this not happened because the success has 
been achieved while attempting—vainly, announces Mariama Ba—to break 
t something essential, this whole diffuse complex that I call a culture? 





ins THE PROBLEM may be summed up in the three following pro- 
positions: 

Ist, A teaching of technical civilization, as such necessarily assimilating 
(that is, levelling), in black Africa and elsewhere, inevitably creates a senti- 


ment of nostalgia for a lost archaic simplicity. But this nostalgia may bring 
| on a healthy return to the human by recourse to culture; 


2nd, African cultures alone can restore human equilibrium to the black 
peoples. Surely, this may lead them to an aggressive exaggeration of their spe- 
cifically negroid characteristics, and could lead to fearful nationalism and racism. 
These latter would only be vicious extremes, which could be avoided, for exam- 
ple, in the frame-work of true French Union—that is, in a Union in which all 
prejudice in regard to relative values among different cultures would have dis- 


appeared. Such varying cultures would no longer be rivals, but gladly com- 
plementary; 


3rd, On the other hand, a colonizer, because of a basic misunderstand- 
ing of the Negro-African cultures as cultures, would only aggravate the con- 
fusion of an Africa that has been shaken by the shock of civilization if he 
made the impossible attempt to impose European cultures. By doing this he 


would create the conditions of true revolt in Negro minds, and he would give 
such a revolt a moral foundation. 


In summing up the données of the problem in these simple propositions, 
it seems that we can succeed in defining with equal clarity the directing lines 
of a colonial policy that might be sanely educative. 


Even the white man, that impenitent cultural assimilator, would himself 
consent to it if he knew how to draw the lesson from the facts. For the facts 
would teach him that the reality of Negro origin is more tenacious than he thinks 


—perhaps more deep-rooted than the Negro himself thinks who would like to 
make himself a white man. 





For examples, here are a few of the observations which have served as 
points of departure for my reflections. 


Five hundred years ago business men and missionaries began to “civilize” 
the blacks of the west coast of Africa. The latter knew how to adopt the ben- 
eficial plants that were thus introduced: rice, manioc, banana trees, orange 

: trees, Mango trees, corn, peanuts, etc. But all this was so intimately naturalized, 

incorporated into the traditional ways of the country and to folk-lore, and 
given a Negro style, that without the botanists no one would suspect that they 
were relatively recent colonial introductions. 
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There are many people in these areas who have names like Johnson, Silva, 
Almeida. They are neither half-breeds nor Europeans, but authentic blacks. 
The white blood has completely dissolved in the mass, Nothing seems to be 
left of it. 


The missionaries have preached and baptized... It would be enough to 
read Nicot’s L’Afrique to uncover, without much difficulty, what there remains 
of this effort: a few strange memories perfectly incorporated into the Negro- 
African myths and legends sung by the native pagan medicine-men. 


The Negroes of Brazil and Haiti have undergone such an uprooting that 
they lost their original language. Nevertheless, among some of them we find 
again, as alive as in that Africa from which they departed so many generations 
ago, the same voodoo cults, the same secret societies, the same rites, the same 
esoteric languages, whose meaning has nevertheless been lost. 


Even in Dakar, beneath the thrust of a great modern city, nothing has 
disappeared of the little society called the lébou Republic, stemming from a 
time when nothing was there except modest little hamlets of straw mattresses. 
Air France passes each day beside the sacred monkey-bread tree which Islam 
too was unable to extirpate. 


The whole of black Islam is itself an excellent example. Those who have 
studied it are in agreement in recognizing that nowhere in Africa has it known 
how to eliminate these underlying paganisms. The profusion of amulets and 
charms dear to Muslim Negroes is only an external sign of this. Under the 
Islamic surface, the maintenance of the typical Negro-African secret society, of 
a fundamentally Negro law, the sanctifying value of work on the land affirmed 
by the Islam of the Senegalese Mourides, are far from insignificant signs of the 
solidity of Negro-African cultures, underneath an imported culture which also 
has assimilating tendencies. 


At Gabon the Administration wanted to divide the country, as in France, 
into geographical divisions, within each of which would be fixed the tribe’s 
fang or ayong. But this would amount to a prohibition of their traditional 
wanderlust; it would place individuals or factions belonging to different ayong 
under the authority of a particular chief; it would replace the biological pa- 
triotism dear to the blacks with a geographical patriotism in the European 
manner. The ayong resisted. They regrouped in more or less secret societies; 
in the hierarchy of their committees those responsible were frequently outfitted 
with titles like Governor-general and Governor, various General Directors and 
Inspectors; and the members were sometimes those admired as products of na- 
tive evolution who used motorcycles and bicycles, visiting cards, pens and Eu- 
ropean clothes. 


But are there not also in Harlem and in Chicago, and perhaps in the 
middle of the Latin Quarter, more or less clandestine societies where the Ne- 
gro-African world reappears in faithful guise? The formal aspect of men and 
things has certainly changed. But all that is fundamentally parallel to what 
we saw before among the Senoufi. 


And what of the admirable clothes, with all the capricious fantasy of a 
style as lively as that of the fashionable boulevards, which are characteristic of 
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the beautiful Ouoloves of St. Louis and Dakar? Are we to believe that without 
the spinning mills of Lancashire and Rouen or Nagasaki the ladies would 
run naked like their great-grandmothers? Here again, from completely new im- 
portations, Africa has known how to make something which is purely African 
and as such inimitable, and infinitely precious. Would we wish to be ignorant 
of Paris?—in the same way they do not want to deny Africa. 


Let there be no misunderstanding of what this means! It is certainly not 
a pure and simple refusal of new introductions, as we see it in certain areas 
of Islamic orthodoxy. On the contrary. This is so true that one must hurry 
if one wants to see the old Africa today. She is changing at break-neck speed; 
she grew up unadorned, now she is dressing herself. She used to consume honey, 
now there is lump sugar; instead of gourds there are wash-basins. Now there 
are straw hats, and colonial helmets with black glasses. She used to use the 
barter system; now Mamadou makes the dioula with a Dodge and has a bank 
account. The young used to be educated by the elders in the sacred woods; 
in the schools of the wilderness; they are going now to listen to the instructor. 
Members of the secret societies used to perform masked dances; now the groups 
are called C.G.T., C.F.T.C. and F.O., whose members go about in blue overalls. 


But all these white man’s habits will be Africanized; the process has begun 
already, as it did with past importations. Even when the black world thinks 
it has renounced itself, it nevertheless projects onto everything the psychology, 
mentality and genius of its people with a vitality and a permanence which 


are equalled only by its own sun, its own soils, its vegetation and its waters, 
its whole land. 


As much as black Africa needs and is avid for outside relations (certainly 
more than any other continent) which might be fruitful, it nevertheless receives 
them only on condition that it impose on them an assimilation in an inverse 


sense to that which we usually think of: the only, necessary and possible assim- 
ilation. 


By proceeding in this direction, that is by respecting Africa like every 
other creature—it is still necessary to understand it—we will aid it to achieve 


the most fruitful synthesis between what it is and cannot cease to be and what 
we may have to bring to it. 


I. SEEMS TO ME that all this ought to be understood in the frame-work 
of the simplest humanist philosophy. It ought to be even easier to understand 
from the Christian point of view. The famous success of the prophet Harris 
appears to me to be a striking indication of all this, if we compare it with 
the puny results of so many devoted white missionaries. Besides, many mission- 
aries have recognized this for some time. It is not by chance that the first 
European to have finally revealed to the public, and with brilliance, the value 
and the depth of Bantu philosophy, is a missionary. 


This is more than a simple question of fact. I think that man has been 
created in the image of God; and that something of that image persists in 
him. But we whites, persuaded of our superiority, have found a way to believe 
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that blackness of skin is a defect willed by God in order to chastize Ham 
who would be the father of Negroes; as if there were a special Fall for the 
black world! I have not found anything like this in my Bible. 


The black man is one of the multiple aspects of man, that is, a creature 
of God, neither more nor less than the white. If God has created man in his 
image, we whites have surrendered too much of it. It should not upset us to 
think that perhaps God is more rich and complicated than we thought. And 
that the Negro too, like us, has been made in his image. 


Translated by JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 
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COLONIZATION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIENCE 


Reflections on the African Missions 


ALIOUNE DIOP 





Ix ORDER TO MAKE Christians the 
current method consists in maintaining a 
certain stability in the life of the natives; 
their social evolution is stopped, so to speak, 
and they are isolated, though less from 
other natives than from European civiliza- 
tion. The next step is to deposit in their 
hearts certain carefully selected and main- 
tained habits—of prayer, of worship, and 
of life—which will eventually, under the 
stress of events, fuse with the civilization 
of the community. Later, when critical 
judgment will have awakened through further contact with the world, it is 
expected that the faith of the African, by becoming explicit, will affirm itself 
with originality and force. 


Alioune Diop was until recent- 
ly one of the African deputies 
(from French West Africa) in 
the French Assembly. He is the 
Managing Editor of PRESENCE 
AFRICAINE, an important general 
review of African studies. The 
present essay appeared in La 
Vie INTELLECTUELLE, July 1953. 











This method has several disadvantages. It takes time (and time is expen- 
sive in our day) and security (today social disturbances have repercussions 
everywhere). It takes time because habits are not acquired overnight. Several 
generations are necessary before habits of prayer and living, imported and not 
freely chosen, can impregnate the heart and blend with the autochthonous civ- 
ilization. As for assuring security, even if the missions were able to muster a 
good army and build a State that they would govern themselves—as in the play 
of Hochwalder—it would no longer be enough. 


Besides, Christianity is not a civilization. It does not totally determine 
customs to the point where they must be flatly accepted, or where they sup- 
port and vitalise each people and make it self-sufficient. Personal initiative is 
an indispensable factor. One should not be surprised to see (as I have) that 
too often Christianity evaporates as soon as the native (layman or even priest 
or sister) leaves this context that has so skilfully been built up by others than 
himself, and undergoes the action of external events. Faith must be able to con- 
front events, ideals, men, and their evolution. It is not always evident that the 
Missions have prepared the Africans to give a structure to their faith and live 
it in this sense. They rather give the impression of being afraid of Europe, 
of wanting to isolate themselves with peoples already isolated—and also some- 
times of interpreting the omnia ad majorem Dei glonam in the sense of the 
glory of an Order, of a Congregation. The good of the native is thus con- 
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ceived only under the aspect of its adaptability to the success of the interested 
Order. “But God,” says a priest in Hochwalder’s On Earth as in Heaven, “God 
isn’t very interested in the color of our robes. God wants the world to change.” 


Assuredly, in the Church as in any human community, it is inevitable that 
working groups and individuals be specialized. Each Order forms part of a 
whole and plays its privileged role for the greater glory of God. However, it 
may happen that men forget that it is a question of God, Father of all men, 
and end by imagining him in terms of their specialization. Perhaps they some- 
times border upon a kind of sectarianism, which does not have its justification 


in the community of the Children of God. Perhaps, finally, the personality of 
the native is minimised or ignored. 


It has always seemed strange to me that the doctrinaire, whether Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, springing into the middle of the jungle, can say to the 
natives on their first encounter, “Here is the Truth; ready made, not the truth 
to forge anew every morning,—the Truth that we possess, we Europeans, but 
not that which we can receive from you and discover thanks to you,—the Truth 
clear and complete, which you, natives, must accept once and for all.” But the 
native is not told that there exist for other Europeans other truths against 
which and thanks to which the Christian truth took form and became precise. 
He is not told that the truth that is being brought to him bears in its ex- 
pression and its traditions the mark of European history, of European passions. 
He is not told that this Truth needs, still, to be submitted to African history 
and passions, to be thus reconceived by Africans. However, I need only to open 


the last issue of La Vie Intéllectuelle to read (April 1953) passages as edifying 
as these: 


“The Christian receives, but does not possess the Truth.” 


“Faith in Christ makes him not only listen to those who do not think like 
himself, but to receive from them...” 


“Christ and the Church will reveal to him the wholly gratuitous response 
given by God to the difficulties of men. But the anxieties of man, his aspira- 
tions, his fears, his real problems to which Christ comes to respond, and for 
eternity—it is in work carried on among all men that he will fathom them...” 


“It is well that Christians meditate somewhat upon the language required 
to bear efficacious and true witness...” 


Thus one finds easily in this text and in many others the confirmation and 
utility of dialogue in the Christian life. I have been able to observe in Africa 
that the missions often live as if non-Christians did not exist. The familial prob- 
lems of these non-Christians, their spiritual, cultural, or social problems, scarce- 
ly excite more than silence among the priests, unless it be to show their dis- 
dain or fear. Such a silence, denying the beliefs or traditions of others, denies 
their existence. | remember that three years ago I had published an article 
on the need to organize and extend the teaching of Arabic. Several European 
priests immediately called to my attention (with a friendliness certainly sin- 
cere) the fact that it was useless, to say the least, to attract notice to these 
questions, and that it would be better to allow the teaching of Arabic to dis- 
appear. Now in my country Arabic has been, since the 13th century, the repo- 
sitory and vehicle of a rich human experience and abundant spiritual life. Whole 
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libraries of writings in, Arabic that are concerned with the Negro crumble and 
disappear in neglect and poverty. Even in our day, the major part of the popula- 
tion of my region being Mohammedan, it frequently happens that only in 
Arabic is there a record of expression of the aspirations, the anxieties, the en- 
thusiasms of the Negro soul. It is obvious that, to a certain degree, Arabic 
rhythms, themes, and harmony have helped form the expression of the African 
consciousness in my country. Why persist, therefore, in effacing from history 
and from the soul, that which is present and in accord with incontestable cultural 
and spiritual possibilities? Why persist, moreover, in spite of the work of Fa- 


thers Aupiais and Tempels, in turning our backs upon the spiritual resources 
of animism? 


Ll, THIS SITUATION, there are regrettable human errors, errors which 
must be overcome. There are, perhaps, three factors which simultaneously in- 


tervene, and on which a word must be said: silence, European subjectivity, 
and African dolce far niente. 


There is, first, this curtain of silence that the colonial Powers have raised 
and kept up between the native peoples and the European populations. The 
settlers and the colonial organizations cannot afford to have the natives pene- 
trate their deeper intentions, their methods, nor the intimacy of their lives. 
The ideal for the colonizer is, in effect, to be for the colonized people a dread- 
ed but necessary divinity. It is necessary then that he create for himself a mask 
of power and mystery—that he isolate himself in the midst of their common 
life, never appearing without the aureole of prestige of his efficiency. But it 
is necessary also that he eliminate all competition and all criticism; that is 
why the curtain of silence falls implacably between the colony and the mother 
country. There will be neither competition nor criticism, only colonial expo- 
sitions from time to time, to justify the irreplaceable presence of the colonizer 
and to ward off any malignant impulses on the part of Europeans themselves 
to suspect the basis of their colonial activity. 


The missions are strangers to the creation of the curtain of silence. They 
can be at most only its impotent accomplices. The missionaries are not settlers. 
Frequently, indeed, they are received as intruders by the colonial governments. 


In the presence of the natives, however, their missionary zeal leads them 
to submit, to accept, and sometimes to approve of this curtain of silence. In 
the face of exotic customs, strange to them, they are led to give greater value 
to their European subjectivity. They become more European, as if to prove them- 
selves better Christians. Like the Europeans, too often they condemn peremp- 
torily all that appears strange to them in the native customs Griaule could in 
justice cite many errors committed in this way, not only by European laymen, 
but by the missions themselves. 


It is forgotten occasionally that the true, the good, and the beautiful are 
not the attributes of any one, and are not vitalized except in the free collabora- 
tion of all. These values are not given ready made. They must be interpreted 
and lived by a diversity of temperaments and dispositions. 


It is precisely African initiative which seems generally to be held in dread. 
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To demonstrate this, I should relate here the grievous conflicts (in which the 
Christian spirit has surely not profited) between European and African priests. 
I refuse, however, to reopen scarcely healed wounds. I believe we should look 
beyond this stage, in which a kind of racism and a taste for temporal power 
constitute a strange alliance with apostolic work, to consider lucidly the auton- 
omy of an African Church, of an African clergy aided—but only aided—by a 
European clergy. To oppose this autonomy, which would be the consumma- 
tion of politico-social maturity, is to deny the raison d’étre of the missionary 
work in Africa. 


The modalities of human existence are inextricably intertwined. It is not 
paradoxical to maintain that the spiritual maturity of the Africans is bound 
up with their political and social maturity. In my opinion, paternalism has 
always been an error. In our day, at least, it is more unfortunate than useful. 
I cannot believe that those same people whose lack of political and social ma- 
turity is so assiduously emphasized can constitute an authentic Christian com- 
munity. Imposing a feeling of a pretended inferiority upon them will prevent 
them from assuming fully their Christian responsibilities. It is an irresponsible 
Christian, a half-Christian, that is being created, and the fruit of this work 
reflects more the glory of European Christendom than it does the glory of 
Christ and of God. It is a facile type of success. 


But is not such facility the characteristic of colonialism? The ease of co- 
lonial life, as I have said, consists in the fact that competition and critical 
action are rare. Space and time on a large scale are offered to an initiative 
which rarely displays itself. If the economic life of the world and of the Africans 
loses in this, healthy spiritual vigor loses still more. 


It is, in fact, perilous for priests, sustained by the authority which attaches 
to European prestige, to meet with nothing but docility, submission, total 
adoration due only to God. It is dangerous for them to be isolated in their 
authority and undergo the assaults of an unlimited confidence. Errors of all 
sorts have thus compromised the deepening of the faith and the holiness of 
the lives of the white priests themselves. 


A grave risk has already been run. No less grave is the fact of creating 
and sustaining Christians of a second order. Quasi-universal competency is a 
necessary condition for true evangelization of souls. As this does not fully exist, 
the free, self-determined collaboration of Africans, priests or laymen, must be 
sought out and encouraged. I cannot believe in a stable Christianity of ignorant 
colonized communities. The Christian cannot with impunity isolate himself 
from the life of men with their sufferings, problems and anxieties. And I do 
not find it good that the missions isolate themselves and isolate the Africans 
from the life of Europe and of the world. I do not find it good that they serve 
the colonial authority, or that they exalt their European subjectivity while 
guarding against the life of Europe and of the world, as if against sin itself. 
In this there is the manifestation of a fear which is perhaps European but 
which is assuredly not Christian. | 


Nowadays, since the last war, that which constitutes our originality has 
been willingly affirmed. The initiative of Fathers Aupiais, and Tempels, has 
been wholeheartedly approved. It is forgotten that this approval is not enough: 
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it is purely verbal and may conceivably be just the effect of the fear which 
any exaltation of the values of rationalism inspires today. It is we who are 
right; rationalist and materialist Europe is wrong. We know it now. But can 
we not go further? Can we not admit, as another authority, Abd-el-Jalil, recent- 
ly confirmed us in doing, that our traditional spirituality contains an excellent 
foundation for Christianity? To proclaim that without the help of Europeans 
we have elaborated something respectable—is not this to admit implicitly that 
we are ready, once we have been equipped with rich enough means of infor- 
mation and thought, to give to the truth an expression universally valuable 
and original? Is not this to recognize that paternalism is not justified? And 
that the role of the missionaries is essentially to equip souls? 

To equip them, first, to accept only those limits to their informed initia- 
tive that discipline the initiative of Europeans. 

Next, to equip them to know, to think, and to organize their existence on 
this earth with regard to the existence of others. For it is reasonable today 
that a Christian define himself above all as the man of love and of responsibil- 
ity. These two values appear to be those by which the Christian will save the 
world, because our life today is starved for them and because the Christian is 
in a better position than anyone else to incarnate them. 

To equip them at the same time to nourish the dialogue with Europe and 
the rest of the world. In a large sense this dialogue implies the free and self- 
determined collaboration of Africans (Christian and non-Christian) in the 
construction of a world in which social justice prevails more completely every 


day. And in a particular sense, this dialogue is simply the form in which Love 
lives and radiates. 


Is ORDER to orient themselves deliberately towards this program, to enrich 
it and to realize it, it would be expedient that the missions: 

Recognize and proclaim the legitimacy of the national feeling which is, 
on the collective plane, what personal dignity is on the plane of the individual. 

Disengage themselves enough from the influence of the colonial govern- 
ments to ally their destiny with that of the African masses. 

Open themselves to association with all Africans, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian. It is unworthy of Christianity not to initiate and sustain the dialogue 
with non-Christians. 

Concur in informing the native masses as widely as they would be informed 
if they freely chose their spiritual nourishment in Europe and in the world. 

Be humble enough to accept the self-assertion and eventually the authority 
of native priests and bishops in great number. 

Stand by as witness, but allow the Christian truth to be formulated in a 
language inspired by the traditions appropriate to each civilization. 

Finally, never lose sight of the fact that Christian spiritual life cannot be 
reduced to a monologue, but must expand each day in a dialogue. The vigor 
and expansion of complementary Christian civilizations exact this price. 

For, in order that there be dialogue, the Other must exist. 


Translated by ELIZABETH STAMBLER 





VRAIE ET FAUSSE REFORME DANS L'EGLISE 


YVES CONGAR 


"Tue CHURCH HAS ALWAYS been 
at work on her own reformation. At least 
since the end of that classical period when, 
with the great councils, the Fathers and the 
settling of her liturgy, in some sort she 
defined her own pattern, movements of 
reform have been the constant refrain of 
her story. All historians of the papacy and 
the Church, Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants, have been struck by that fact. At 
one moment it will be the religious orders 
remedying their own failings or seeking to 
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re-model themselves more exactly on the 
ideals of their origins, frequently with such 
force that the whole of Christendom feels 
the effects (St. Benedict of Aniane, Cluny, 
St. Bernard); at another, the Popes will 
set about the reform of abuses or of a 
state of affairs that is gravely defective 
(Gregory VII, Innocent III) ; moreover, by 
thus supporting the tendency to reform 
the Papacy has on occasion extended or 
strengthened its authority; at still another, 
the ‘apostolic’ leaven of the Gospel will be working in souls, as may be observed 
throughout the twelfth century and subsequently in the foundation of the 
Orders of St. Dominic and of St. Francis; yet again Councils espouse the cause 
of necessary reforms. Gregory VII made use of the yearly Roman Councils as 
the auxiliaries of his reforming activity. With the Council of the Lateran (1215) 
began, as Hauck has acutely observed, a new type of council, councils of Chris- 
tendom which for four centuries carried on their agenda the reform of the 
Church: a reform ‘in head and members,’ as Durandus of Mende was at pains 
to state at the Council of Vienne. After the complete failure of any serious 
reform during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, followed by the tidal 
wave of Protestantism which submerged the excellent Catholic reformist ac- 
tivities of the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Council of Trent, finally, 
effected partially at least the awaited reform. We know the subsequent course 
of events. (The above section begins on p. 19 of Father Congar’s book—Tr.) 


sion of his VRAIE ET FAUSSE RE- 
FORME DANS L’EGLIsE in the Sum- 
mer 1951 issue. The present ar- 
ticle, made up of selections from 
the introduction to that book, 
appears through the courtesy of 
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Those are merely a few headings in the long history of reform; there 
would be no end to it if it were necessary to detail all the innumerable par- 
tial reforms, reformist writings and historical studies concerning one or all of 
them. In addition to all these, however, there would be good reason to recall 
—and it would be by no means the least important aspect of the task—all those 
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activities which, though not qualified as reforming nevertheless in effect re- 
presented a movement of reform in the life of the Church. Fundamentally, any 
active movement in the Church implies an advance on a previously held po- 
sition and occurs by reason of a fresh scrutiny of the sources and vital prin- 
ciples of the life of the Church. Hence any active movement entails a certain 
reformist quality. 

(p. 22.) (Towards the end of the 1939-45 war and in the immediate post 
war years) a situation which had slowly developed was abruptly disclosed. After 
a period with no freedom of speech free expression began to be given to a 
whole body of related ideas and impressions in ways that were in fundamental 
agreement... We may notice here certain characteristic manifestations of this 
tendency. Almost all of them date from 1946, and are literary; for this reason 
they are more easily apprehended and quoted than others, but it would be 
wrong to suppose that contemporary hankering for reform is confined to such 
manifestations or even that they constitute its most important element. Several 
of the works that are quoted caused perhaps some stir in a fairly restricted circle 
but played no real part in the life of Catholicism; others were of more con- 
siderable importance; all are evidence of a state of mind. 


The first to speak did so, possibly, with the greatest haste but not neces- 
sarily with the greatest deliberation. Loys Masson's book, though attractive by its 
concern for evangelism, was somewhat superficial.! He blamed the Church for 
her political activities but at the same time desired a political role for her, that 
is another than that which he imputed to her. With an article by M. Dupouey 
followed by another by E. Mounier, Esprit initiated an investigation... .? Du- 
poueys was a criticism of the whole external structure of the Church, her so- 
ciological organization, the excessive ‘prudence’ of her leaders, and their ex- 
cessive age, the mediocrity and helplessness to which Christians appeared to 
resign themselves. It was all very youthful and much influenced by the con- 
temporary situation when the Communists were putting themselves forward 
as the leaders in the immediate future. Certainly, in those years, more than 
one sincere young Christian wondered whether, in order to prevent the Gospel 
leaven losing much of its strength in the Church, it might not be a good 
thing to inject it with a small quantity of the Marxist virus. The proportion 
of illusion in such a notion merely indicates the tragic nature of the difficulty 
that was experienced. Mounier evinced greater responsibility. Wth that mix- 
ture of felicitous invention and debatable formula for which he was gifted, 
he stated the problem of faith in relation to the death throes of a certain 
form of Christianity which, it should be added, he defined as representative 
not of Christianity itself but of the ‘Christian world.’ 

(p. 24.) In this same year of 1946 laymen and clergy spoke out; they did 
not speak the same language nor indeed in the same tone, but an underlying 
and impressive agreement was inherent in their observation and the expression 
of their wishes. The voices of the laity held a note of complaint. Their ob- 
servations turned on the preaching that they heard, the liturgy at which they 
were present, the position of proletarians allotted to them in the Church, the 
outmoded, unsuitable, ineffective, completely ‘bourgeois’ nature of many forms 
of parochial pastoral work. The details are not given at length because the 
intention here is to state clearly the essential applications of the reformist 
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movement of the decisive years of 1945-7. The results of the investigation con- 
ducted by Esprit on Monde moderne et Monde chrétten were published in the 
issue for August-September 1946, and included several interesting and moving 
contributions; in others was manifested a certain bias which could see only 
the weak points in Catholic affairs. But the essence of self-criticism is certainly 
not praise; altogether this criticism was healthy... and it led to positive re- 
sults. It was observed that the pastoral activities of the Church no longer in- 
fluenced the general body of humanity, especially the more determined and 
dynamic, because, of course, men are more readily carnal than spiritual, but 
also because of the way in which both priests and faithful bring to man the 
things of Christ in forms inherited from an age that is respectable but past 
and with gestures and formulas which are scarcely more than ‘rites,’ wholly 
inadequate as animators or expressions of a living reality. 


The clergy will never speak quite the same language as the laity. That 
is as it should be. Not that the clergy are bound only to express themselves 
in that sugary, conventional, affected and out-of-date phraseology which is the 
language of no one who genuinely and personally thinks what he is saying; 
but because awareness and exercise of the responsibilities of the priesthood 
demand a certain restraint, reserve, care to harm nothing, to take everything, 
and everybody, into account—matters which can be unknown to a layman. 
It is impossible for a pastor of souls to be as radical in his preferences and 
criticisms as a layman. Nevertheless, for the last ten years self-criticism has 
been extremely active among the clergy and, generally speaking, it has con- 
cerned the same complaints as the laity. 

(p. 26.) The desire for reform in the liturgy is no new thing. It may even 
be said that the first of all the modern reforms is that brought about by the 
liturgical movement, and there is no doubt that something more than mere 
historical chance was in operation here. If a liturgical movement, organic in 
some degree, has tardily taken shape in France, it is only right to point out 
that from the very beginning, with the C(entre de) P(astorale) L (iturgique) 
(1943), its scope stood out clearly as being considerably wider than an en- 
deavour to achieve a more intelligent and congregational participation in wor- 
ship. From the outset it was in close touch with the movement for a return 
to sources, to the Bible and the Fathers, with the revival of preaching, cate- 
chetics and pastoral methods in the parishes, all of which are the inherent 
requirements of the modern apostolate. 

(p. 27.) The liturgy, to a greater degree than the points mentioned above, 
is the concern of the highest authority in the Church, because it is very closely 
connected with questions of doctrine and the very structure of the Church. 
Consequently it should be no matter for astonishment for us that the Holy 
See has intervened and assumed the direction, indeed the initiative, in carry- 
ing out reforms. It seems that in Rome itself certain matters are at present 
under consideration in this connexion. The new translation of the Psalter 
(1945) was put forward there as a gesture of ‘reform’; it seems to foreshadow 
the beginning of a movement which would include a reform in both text and 
arrangement of the breviary and in the fairly near future, probably, celebration 
of certain sacramental rites and, perhaps, the Mass of the catechumens, in the vul- 
gar tongue. A document like the constitution Sacramentum ordinis exhibits the 
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desire of the Holy See for historical and liturgical authenticity which is the 
very life and soul of the movement for reform in these matters. In the En- 
cyclical Mediator the Holy Father draws a clear distinction between the divine 
and human elements in liturgy and shows how the latter, which are subject 
to a certain relativity, may undergo change according to the needs of the times.* 


(Fr. Congar goes on to mention publications of the same tendency which 
have appeared elsewhere than in France: Papini’s Lettre agli womini del Papa 
Celestino sesto and Ida F. Gorres’s Briefe iiber die Kirche, and an article in 
Austria by F. Jantsch Christliche Anstdndigkeit [Christian honesty]—a plea for 
freedom of discussion in the Church and for the integrity of this discussion.) 
Fr. Congar continues: 

(p. 30.) Ill — Position of criticism in the Catholic Church. Such self-criticism 
was quite new in the Church, or at least it had not been heard for some time. 


The Middle Ages enjoyed in this connexion a freedom that the modern 
period no longer knows. The way in which St. Bernard spoke to the Pope 
might have been explained by prevailing circumstances if we had also not 
in Our possession similar utterances by St. Columbanus, St. Catherine of Sienna 
and St. Bridget. The works on reform published by bishops, monks and theol- 
ogians contained criticisms couched in no uncertain terms... On the tympana 
of our cathedrals, in pictures by Fra Angelico, may be seen monks, bishops 
and popes with grinning devils leading them into hell. In his Inferno Dante 
placed his contemporaries, Nicholas III, Boniface VIII, Clement V; it is true, 
of course, that he did so for political and ideological reasons, nonetheless the 
criticism was harsh enough. Instances of this sort are too numerous and toa 


well known for it to be necessary to dwell upon them at length. ‘ 


But in those robust times great freedom of criticism of persons was com- 
bined with respect for the institution and office. Those days, which were per- 
haps no more moral than our own, possessed nevertheless a morality, a healthy, 
well-founded public spirit... It is problematical perhaps whether criticism of 
persons did not undermine respect for their office and even of the institution 
itself. Or rather it is a fact which has been brought out by historians of the 
Church and of the origins of the Reformation. It is a fact, too, which is re- 
membered by the Church and she has drawn her own conclusions from it. Yet 
for a long period the position, in itself, remained perfectly healthy. Criticism 


of churchmen and ecclesiastical matters resulted in neither disaffection nor re- 
nunciation of the faith... 


Since then, the coming of the reformation has been followed by the free- 
thinkers, philosophists, Voltaire, rationalism and its modern offspring, atheistic 
Marxism and Nazism, and others besides. The reformation, as an undercurrent 
to its radical attack on the doctrine of the Church, evolved a whole body of 
criticism of everything Catholic, monastic life, the priesthood and especially 
of the papacy; it was a merciless criticism, regardless of the truth; unfortunately 
nearly all its propositions still remain embedded in the Protestant mentality 
and give rise to those complexes which constitute the most serious psychological 
obstacles to any reconciliation. Modern rationalism, too, in its attack against 
all positive religion and, in practice, against the Catholic Church, has made 
use of a ruthless criticism of ecclesiastics and things ecclesiastical. It has mer- 
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cilessly exploited every scandal, all the insignificant pious frauds that, to tell 
the truth, we should have long ago given up, and indeed should never have 
tolerated. Voltaire’s sarcasm counts for quite as much as Spinoza’s philosophy 
in the foundation of modern unbelief. 


(p. 50.) (The two principal points of the modern reformist tendency.) 


The desire for authentic actions, which really correspond with what they 
claim to signify. Sincerity has always been a requirement of the Christian char- 
acter, but in modern man there is an irrepressible need of sincerity, especially 
in matters of worship and in his relations with God. He wants an altar that 
is an altar and not a stand for flowers and statues; an Easter or Whitsun vigil 
that is a vigil and not a morning service hastily gone through; a Mass that is 
really the praise and sacrifice of a community one in faith, and not a mere 
rite taking place for its own sake before the congregation, whether they follow 
it or not. That is the point: there are too many things with us which have 
become ‘rites,’ that is ‘things’ with an existence of their own, complete; the 
‘directions for use,’ necessary for validity, must be observed without troubling 
whether they are the acts of a person. As Abbé Michonneau has rightly ob- 
served, men do not live by rites and our parishes are unattractive because ‘our 
Christianity appears as a ritualism which changes nothing in the life of those 
who practise it.’ In our wonderful and holy Catholic liturgy, as it is often 
performed, there are too many things whose original meaning is no longer 
really honoured and which have been reduced to the state of an atrophied 
organ, ritualized vestiges of an action which originally was the real deed of 
a man or a living community. 


(p. 52.) What has been said concerning the actions of worship may, with 
proper allowances, be repeated in the sphere of doctrine, not as it is in itself 
but as it ought to be in us, as it ought to be put forward by us to others so 
that it should not remain merely a truth in itself but become a truth with 
its living roots in men’s consciences fitted to be the sustenance of their actual 
lives. Again, the same could be said to some extent of whatever is an expression 
of the life of the Church in the social order; all these forms which are as it 
were the epidermis of the Church, that by which it is seen and touched, which 
like the rites of worship always incur the risk of existing for their own sake, 
in separation from the living heart of the Gospel, and by that very fact re- 
present no more than a sociological crust somewhat resistant to the sap of 
Christianity. 

In all this, it should be understood, what is really at stake is the truth 
of the Christian reality, the truth of the religious relationship of man with 
God; consequently it is something quite other than a matter of method or 
an ardent desire to call in question accepted customs. Thus latent in the move- 
ment for ecclesiastical reform there is a concern for religious reform which, 
from the fact of its very nature, Christianity enjoins as an enduring obligation. 
(p. 55.) The need for adaptation or revision of certain. forms in the concrete 
life of the Church... We should recall the state of mind which is common 
to many, frequently the most fervent, of the faithful: they know that they will 
not find the Gospel outside the Church and they have no desire whatever to 
leave her, but, for their own lives and the witness of their apostolate, they 
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consider that certain forms of the concrete pastoral life of the Church are in- 
adequate to the needs of the times and are a concealment rather than an ex- 
pression of the Gospel. ‘In the name of the pagan surroundings in which we 
live,’ said a girl lately who is engaged on a missionary religious life in the 
world, ‘we desire that the religious life should give them a simpler and clearer 
picture of Christ.’ That is a fact which may be frequently confirmed. In our 
days the outward forms of the Church seem, to many people, to cut them off 
not only from the Gospel and God but also from the very mystery of God. 
The Christian world forms a screen in front of Christianity. Some would have 
little difficulty in accepting the faith if it appeared to them as it sprang from 
its origins, but they have considerable difficulty in recognizing the Gospel in 
this historical setting which hides its living reality and appears incongruous 
on it. Frequently, then, it is from without and, as it were, from the exterior 
appearance, that the fundamental values of the Gospel and of the Church 
herself are discovered afresh, or rather, and more opportunely, this discovery 
is made in new forms of expressing faith and worship re-invented by return- 
ing to origins and remaining in close dependence on them. The facts point 
to such an interpretation which cannot be disregarded without ignoring the 
very clear guidance of the Holy Spirit at the present time. 

On the other hand if, with a better understanding of the mystery of the 
Church, the lack of adaptation and the backwardness lately urged against her 
is accounted for with increased leniency and regard for truth, her transcen- 
dence is more fully realized; the call for necessary adaptations then takes on 
a new urgency inspired by an earnest fidelity or an apostolic impatience for 
action. It has already been stated that many of our contemporaries would 
yield to a Christianity of origins yet boggle at the Church outside of which, 
nevertheless, the Gospel is not to be found. What repels them is not Chris- 
tianity but the Christian world with all the non-Christian elements bound 
up with it which may be discovered even in many actual structural forms 
inspired by a paternalist pursuit of influence, or even power, by a middle-class 
attitude to money, etc. If only the human face of the Church could be renewed 
and made so that she appears more clearly as the Church of Christ! In short, 
certain changes are considered necessary in the forms of life and the structural 
clements* of the Church, that is in the style of catechetics and preaching, and 
consequently in the formation of the clergy, in the exterior forms of worship, 
in the conduct of parishes, in certain forms assumed by the visible Church 
(out-of-date pomp and display, sometimes causing scandal). All this in the 
light and under the inspiration of a re-scrutiny of sources—the Bible, ancient 
Christianity, the spirit of the liturgy, the more important documents of the 
magisterium. 

(p. 303.) There is certainly no intention of calling in question the adminis- 
trative centralization of the Church, although many consider it excessive. His- 
torically centralization has proved a necessity and an advantage. It was intro- 
duced by the beneficial measures of the Gregorian reform and has, since then, 
enabled the Church to safeguard her independence in her relations with 
princes, it has ensured the worthiness of nominations to office and thus con- 
tributed to a considerable and enduring advance in the purity of clerical morals 
and the gravity of ecclesiastical life. But in order that the Urbs should really 
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lie open to the voice of the Orbis it is essential that the administrative sec- 
tions at the service of the central authority should be authentically represen- 
tative of the wide human diversity of the Church and leading world tendencies 
—of the Christian and spiritual world primarily, but also of the cultural world. 
Thus these administrative organs, receptive to world trends (Christian and 
non-Christian) and with them alive to its problems, should be truly represen- 
tative, at the centre of the Church, of all the needs, problems, projects and 
questing of humanity at work, to the end that over and above ‘diplomatic 
representation,’ in addition to a staff, international in origin but purely Roman 
in mentality, at the heart of the Church problems should be represented.5 To 
be deprived of living contact with the base or the periphery is always prejudicial 
to responsible authority. Contemporary examples could be quoted from the 
life of political parties or even of the Church; the case of the court at the 
end of the Ancien Régime may be recalled in this connexion, or the more 
topical instance of the French episcopate in 1791 over the question of opposing 
the Civil constitution of the clergy. 

Dom Pierre Celestin Lou, quoting and amplifying an idea of Msgr. Cos- 
tantini’s, showed recently the need for effective representation at the centre 
of Catholicism of the Chinese cultural world, which constitutes the oldest exist- 
ing human. civilization and is that of 450 million people. “The results of such 
an effort,’ he wrote, ‘would infinitely exceed the trouble which it would need. 
It would enable the Mother Church of all the Churches not only to be the 
spiritual capital of the Christian world, but to become the cultural and moral 
capital of the entire globe.’ 

There is no question here of decentralization in the proper sense of the 
term, but of enabling the central.authority to avoid isolation... If, in fact, 
the officials (of the papal court) are always chosen from men of a certain 
type, of certain tendencies—for example, from those who are generally con- 
servative and ‘tutiorist,, who see in, tradition and fidelity to it: scarcely any- 
thing except the static aspect, from those who propounding as few problems 
as possible lay up for themselves the fewest shocks, and will never take a risk 
—it is obvious that the result will be that an isolationary barrier is placed 
between the central authority and the periphery... Such a: barrier answers 
perhaps certain needs—those to do with safety and moderation—but leaves 
unanswered the equally sacred needs of a body ever striving for conquest, adap- 
tation and progress. Many of the thoughts and aspirations at work in the 
Church, and among the most dynamic of its members, can never, in reality, 
obtain a hearing. , 
(Selections made and translated by LAUNCELOT C. SHEPPARD) 





1 Loys Masson, Pour une Eglise, Geneva, 1945. 

2 M. Dupouey, ‘L’Eglise va-t-elle émigrer,’ in Esprit, May 1946, pp. 703-16, followed 
by E. Mounier, ‘L’agonie du Christianisme,’ pp. 717-30. 

$ Since the publication of P. Congar’s book, the following liturgical reforms have 
taken place: the experimental form for the Easter Vigil, the decree concerning the 
eucharistic fast and evening Mass. There are also the various permissions for verna- 
cular Rituals—e.g. Germany, Italy, India. (Tr.) 

4 Those who make use of this somewhat vague term are not always careful to 
define exactly what they mean by it. Nevertheless, it can be stated that there is general 
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agreement on the point which may be interpreted as follows: 1. It has nothing to 
do with the structure of the Church (dogma, sacraments, hierarchical constitution). 
No one questions it. The term ‘Structural elements,’ in the sense used above, in con- 
nexion with our distinction between structure and life, concerns realities which belong 
to the life of the Church. 2. Yet within the essential structure of the Church her life 
assumes forms some of which are incidental while others have a certain stability. The 
eloquence of a preacher is an entirely transitory form of doctrine of the Church, but 
the way in which the catechism is drawn up, the pattern and organization of parishes, 
the usual type of high Mass, are far more durable forms of the life of the Church; 
these things do not belong to the essential structure of the Church, they have an 
historical evolution as forms of her life, and thus are only of relative value. But they 
are so far taken for granted that, like habits, they are a sort of second nature and 
assume the character of concrete types of the life of the Church. In connexion with 
them, it appears to me, we speak of ‘structural elements’ (in the plural) of the life 
of the Church. 

I find further proof, or confirmation, of my definition in the article by J. Follet 
Qu’est-ce qu’une réforme de structure? in Chronique sociale de France, 1946, pp. 
23-42. In his view a social structure is ‘a permanent, constituent element of a social 
reality, to the extent that this reality appears to be of human origin and subject to 
the wish of man.’—Cf. J. Caryl and V. Portier, La mission de laics dans l’Eglise, Lyon, 
1949, p. 54: ‘A structure is a social reality constituted by human intervention...’ 


5 Rightly or wrongly a great number of those who are at work, intellectually or 
apostolically, at the outposts of the Church, feel that the high officials are sometimes 
mentally out of touch with the pastoral and intellectual problems with which the 
‘militants’ are at grips. A great number of good workers in the Catholic cause make 


no secret of the fact that they encounter a great deal of understanding at a very high 
level but insufficiently at the ‘staff level.’ 
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NOTES on other Publications 


THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l 


The Execution of the Rosenbergs. A reading of a wide variety of Eu- 
ropean publications indicates that the refusal of official clemency for the Rosen- 
bergs, and the almost total American indifference (with the exception of tabloid 
sadism) to their fate, has considerably lowered our prestige in Europe and even 
placed our courts under suspicion. Much of this European comment distorted 
the situation, even to the point of interpreting the case as a deliberate plot, with 
the connivance of those in authority, to appease frustrated nationalistic fanatics 
by producing Jewish scapegoats. A volume could nevertheless be filled with 
reasonably sober and completely non-Communist criticism of both the trial and 
the imposition of the death sentence, and the failure of the American press to 
impress this fact on its readers is a revealing further comment on its interpre- 
tation of “the freedom of the press,” and of the growing unwillingness of Amer- 
icans to accept criticism from any quarter. The intervention of the Pope was 
handled witu what must be characterized at least as carelessness, and then mini- 
mized, ignoring later commentary from the Vatican radio. The solemn declara- 
tion of the leaders of the French hierarchy, in a combined statement with the 
leaders of the Protestant and Jewish community, and all manner of national 
organizations, both secular and Catholic, apparently went either unreported, or 
became interpreted in rather unflattering terms as an instance of tactical op- 
portunism in the face of a large Communist population in certain European 
countries. The absence of a joint high-level statement by American spiritual 
leaders, at the least embodying a strong plea for mercy, must be regarded as a 
real failure. In such a situation it is good to be able to quote the admirably 
balanced statement in an editorial of The Christian Century (July 1): 


In its issue of last January 14 The Christian Century said: ‘Almost every- 
thing about the Rosenberg case makes us believe that it will be looked back on 
ten years hence with regret.’ The events which followed right to the hour of 
execution brought no reason to alter that opinion. Today, it is deeper than 
ever. The legal doubts expressed at the end by a third of the Supreme Court, 
coupled with the emphasis which the executive branch of the government 
placed on the fact that the man and woman were dying because they would not 
— or did not — inform against others, brought the Rosenberg case to a climax 
which did nothing to exalt the majesty of American law. The claim, widely 
repeated in the press, that the Rosenberg, case at least looks good when con- 
trasted with Soviet justice will do nothing to silence misgivings. If the best we 
can say for what we do is that it is not as bad as something we have long pro- 
claimed outrageous, there is little reassurance in that. We still think that the 
evidence pointed to the guilt of the Rosenbergs. But in view of their minor 
participation in the plot and the light sentences imposed on the major — 
(one of whom, Prof. Alan Nunn May, is already free) we continue to believe 
that the death sentence, imposed for this crime for the first time in the history 
of the United States, was deplorable. Moreover, in the light of Prof. Harold 
Urey’s comments on the key testimony of Sergeant Greenglass, we feel that some 
possibility of a conviction secured through perjured testimony must be admit- 
ted. Seven months ago we spoke of our ‘fear (that what) will be remembered 
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is the unnecessary severity of American justice and its readiness to wreak its 
anger on the relatively minor offender when the major is beyond reach.’ We 
now believe that to be the abiding impression left by the execution of the 
Rosenbergs. 

2 


Islam in Ethiopia (Oxford). Professor Trimingham’s scholarly account 
will be of great service to those interested in Islam, and the relations betwen 
Islam and Christianity. The serious observer of the African scene will gain 
great insight into many of the continent's problems. However, one notes a 
somewhat unsympathetic treatment of “the pagan cultures,” and the discussion 
of the “Moslem menace” does not seem too clear. The African reader might 
well feel that Islam’s religious traditions were not given adequate understand- 
ing, and that the author does not sufficiently appreciate why so many of his 
people feel Christianity as an alien invasion. 


5 


More’s Utopia (Princeton, 1952). J. H. Hexter’s book is a penetrating 
study of the 16th century classic. Hexter analyzes Utopia against the back- 
ground of a problem which More faced at the time he wrote it: whether the 
humanist could pursue his aims better as an unattached reformer or as a 
counsellor to a prince. This problem raised the whole question of relating 
the humanist ideal to action, of bringing about actual social reform. In the 
first part of Utopia, the so-called “dialogue of counsel,” More discusses that 
problem thoroughly and it is Hexter’s contention that More (in 1516) agreed 
with his mythical traveler, Raphael Hythloday, against serving a monarch. 
The social ideal, the good commonwealth, is presented in the second part of 
Utopia and this Hexter interprets as a discourse on pride. Pride was the basic 
evil, and the Utopian institutions were all designed to uproot it. Hexter’s 
interpretation is perceptive, and his integration of the two parts of Utopia 
by relating More’s ideal commonwealth to the actual problem of initiating 
reform is most enlightening. 


The early European background of the age of More and Erasmus is pan- 
oramically surveyed in the latest volume in the Rise of Modern Europe serics 
—Myron P. Gilmore’s The World of Humanism, 1453-1517 (Harper, 1952). 
This book, like most of the others in the series, achieves an excellent synthesis 
of events and ideas. It is but a sketch of a rich and critical period, yet Gil- 
more has drawn the main lines sharply and he has presented the significant 
detail vividly. His over-all view of a basic disharmony in the age, of an inner 
tension between the learning and hopes of the humanists, on the one hand, 
and the developing political and social scene, on the other, and of the “creative 
as well as destructive possibilities” in events underlies a thoughtful presentation. 


4. 


History Again. The editors of Humanitas have invited a number of Italian 
scholars to survey and evaluate recent historiographical developments in their 
respective fields, and have published their contributions in a special issue (Au- 
gust-September 1952). N. Petruzellis discusses the intense and fruitful pole- 
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mic conducted among theologians (both Catholic and Protestant) ‘concern- 
ing the meaning and nature of the relations between the philosophy and theol- 
ogy of history. He finds indications of a growing interest in the historicity of 
Christianity and of theological speculation. While he is sharply critical of 
historicism in its manifold variations, he does insist on the necessity of resting 
philosophical and theological speculation on solid historical grounds, and 
concludes: “In aftirming eternal truths, Catholicism is but interpreting the ex- 
igencies of the human spirit and of history, for the human spirit cannot live 
without eternal truths nor history be understood without reference to eternity. 
Just because St. Thomas was never presented with the historical possibility of 
studying the problem of history, we must not infer that Thomism, correctly un- 
derstood and interpreted in the depths of its spirit and the precise letter of the 
text, somehow blocks our understanding of history!” Santinello examines the 
shift in the historiography of philosophy from systematic methodologies (ideal- 
istic and scholastic) to more personal and problematic, existentially-oriented 
methodologies. M. Bendiscioli’s survey of recent books on history is extensive, 
well-informed and sensitively critical. 


5. 


Literature. Wallace Fowlie’s Mallarmé (Chicago) offers a close analysis of 
nearly all the poet’s difficult text and a sound treatment of Mallarmé’s double 
role as recluse and maitre. Mr. Fowlie makes the point that Mallarmé’s symbols 
and craft are not private, as many—including perhaps the poet himself—have 
assumed, but can be described in terms of a broadly meaningful generalization, 
that concerned with the practice of ritual. 


The dominant symbols—the night, the blue sky, a woman’s hair, the con- 
jurer’s book—are considered as evocations which construct that which is evoked, 
an absolute opposed to the abyss, le néant. The grimoire confers power but is 
as fragile as the duration of a poem: “As soon as the words have performed 
in the poem (as if they were actors on the stage), what they have re-enacted 
disappears. Language is an ambiguous domain and presents the same multiple 
effects that a theatrical presentation does before a large public.” The process 
of the poem, its meaning and center, then, is something other than the poem 
itself. Mallarmé, unlike Valéry, was not charmed by this fact of absence, but 
struggled against it: the so-called theme of sterility in Mallarmé may be the 
continuous elimination of any vestiges of the temporal. The initial idea was 
precious to Valéry; Mallarmé sought a still earlier inception beside which even 
the poetic inspiration was a zero. 

Mr. Fowlie illumines the importance for Mallarmé of the paradoxes of 
the theater and their function in his poems. Each of the great poems presents 
a setting—metaphysical setting, in Francis Fergusson’s terms—more significant 
in its ensemble than as a group of images. The Faun, Hérodiade, Anastase 
(Prose pour des Esseintes), even the figures of the tombeaux, are realized in 
their awareness of their site: their action is the metamorphosis of their ex- 
perience into permanence. 


The Hamlet mask, the histrion, the conjurer manqué—appearing in many 
poems—provides a more explicit statement of this theme, one which has in- 
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terested Mr. Fowlie since his publication of The, Clown’s Grail. Here, how- 
ever, he dwells upon the clown-protagonist’s despair without perhaps taking 
full account of Mallarmé’s subtle tone of comic reaction, too involved to be 
sardonic, too politely ornamented to be more than the gentlest corrective. This 
is the tone which seems to govern the love poems inspired by Méry Laurent, 
where clear light is cast upon a comfortable relationship expanding in a set- 
ting prepared tor a grand passion. 

Outstanding chapters of Mr. Fowlie’s work are those on the Prose pour 
des Esseintes, the fullest rendering of Mallarmé’s poetics, and on Un Coup 
de Dés, ostensibly a radical break with the traditional forms to which Mallarmé 
had rigorously held. Mr. Fowlie ties the latter in its imagery and idea to poems 
of the Tournon period thirty years earlier and shows that its striking form 
parallels the unique syntax of most of Mallarmé’s work. 

Ten Matisse drawings make a graceful addition to this volume, suggest- 
ing the lucid perceptions to which the involutions of the poetry are devoted. 


6. 


George Williamson's A Reader's Guide to T. S. Eliot (Noonday) pro- 
ceeds on a balanced assumption of Eliot’s place in English literature; it shows 
the penetration of all but the best essays in the Unger and Rajan collections. 
This book will have value for the student in its reconstruction of the body 
of Eliot’s allusions; prejudices often held by the general reader will be cor- 
rected by the account of Eliot’s thought: in both these respects the William- 
son work has advantages over Elizabeth Drew’s study, with which A Reader's 
Guide is most likely to be compared. 

More emphasis is placed on the meaning of the poems than on their form. 
Recurrent imagery, however, is treated as a formal constituent, and the final 
chapter of the book discusses the consistent metaphysical structure to be dis- 
cerned in the forty years of Eliot’s writing. Williamson gives particular atten- 
tion to The Four Quartets as an assertion of man’s conquest of time; the chap- 
ter on The Wasteland adroitly handles that poem’s redaction of myth and 
allusion. 

A valuable chapter on the use of Eliot’s critical writings in assessing his 
poetry is placed early in the book. 


7. 


Also noted. Two recent books have discussions of tragedy that are deserv- 
ing of mention. Gerhart Nebel’s Weltangst und Géttenzorn (E. Klett, Stuttgart) 
sees the source of Greek tragedy in a theology in which God is identified with 
the evil spirit. In his patient analysis of more than ten plays, Nebel brings to 
light the multiple dimensions of the tragic faith: the vain invocation of the 
wicked daimon, movement towards the chthonic and infernal powers, a somber 
religion of the earth and of the dead which sometimes calls on a god of justice 
that wreaks vengeance on those who have ignored measure, and sometimes seems 
to await a god of justice and reconciliation. Some difficulties in interpretation 
arise because the Greek god is understood from the point of view of Christian 
revelation. Henri Gouhier’s Le Théatre et l’existence (Aubier) would accept 
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the existence of a tragedy when the transcendant is rendered present, whatever 
be the nature of that transcendant. Gouhier, who is a professional philosopher 
as well as the regular dramatic critic of La Vie Intellectuelle, defends the pos- 
sibility of philosophizing on the materials offered by the theatre: for him the 
theatre is a point between the confused perception of certain dramatic categories 
and an exact knowledge of these categories. 

Allen Tate’s most recent collection of essays (The Forlorn Demon, Regnery) 
is disarmingly defined as “an unfinished education in public. All essayists 
seem to do this; unlike the scholars, they cannot wait until they have made up 
their minds before they speak.” Hence we are prepared to accept deeply in- 
consistent statements about the function of the poet in society in order to 
retain his condemnation of Pound's irresponsibility; the rather pompous treat- 
ment of Longinus and of Kenneth Burke is studded with flashes of insight into 
the art of criticism. The paper on Dante is the only serious and extended piece 
of criticism in the volume; apart from a few strange details, it is a stimulating 
essay. 

8. 


The Finaly Case. On the assumption that most available newspaper and 
magazine summary of the history of this case has been either incoherent or in- 
complete, the account of the basic facts in the June Commentary should be 
given attention. Now that the children have been returned from Spain (to 
which they had been taken, in order to keep them from the decision of the 
French court), we may hope that passions aroused on all sides will be quieted, 
and pray that for the good of the children those now responsible for their for- 
mation will be able to surmount a natural inclination to bitterness and recri- 
mination. It would be a failure in reporting, however, not to register our sur- 
prise and disappointment at the attitude taken even by generally responsible 
sections of French Catholic opinion. That priests and nuns should be involved, 
in modern France, with such an obvious defiance of the state, and be encouraged 
to consider their action as heroic, is enough to make one think that all that has 
been writeen on “respect for laicity” has been only theoretical juggling, and the 
incident has understandably reawakened the image of a totalitarian Catholicism. 
If one understands that even before the Finaly case, there were quite a few situa- 
tions in which Catholics, by baptizing and keeping Jewish children, have gone 
beyond both the letter and spirit of Canon Law, to say nothing of everyday 
prudence and justice, he will be in a better position to appreciate the feelings 
of the Jewish community. Apart from the statement in the April Esprit (more 
is promised on this subject for the August number) and the article of Father 
Démann in Cahier’s Sioniéns, unequivocal Catholic expression of compassion for 
the Jewish community in this new sorrow which has been heaped upon them has 
been strangely absent. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


l, 


The Philosophy of Work. Felice Battaglia, the Rector of the University of 
Bologna, has made a contribution towards the elaboration of a concrete philo- 
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sophy of work in Filosofia del Lavoro (Bologna, C. Zuff, 1951). With vast his- 
torical knowledge and incisive philosophical penetration, Battaglia traces man’s 
search for a unified theory and unifying experience of work. Historical and 
theoretical exigencies suggest a dialectical evaluation of his problem, in which 
positive and negative terms now meet, now diverge, never to rest in a conclusive 
synthesis. The theoretical dichotomy between pure liberating thought and im- 
pure restrictive matter is the dialectical exemplar for diverse historical mani- 
lestations running from the classical Greek and scholastic dualism of the con- 
templative and the practical, through the Calvinistic antinomy of elect and 
damned, on to the Marxist division of classes into capitalist and proletariat. 
In the Renaissance thinkers, especially Campanella, Battaglia finds one of the 
noblest and strongest affirmations of the unity of the human spirit and its ex- 
pression in work. The Renaissance vision of man as an active, free and creative 
subject gives to work a distinction, dignity and unity. Deeply Christian in in- 
spiration, though mostly unacknowledged, this ideal circulates in the best of 
modern thought, though it suffers from the serious limitation of restricting 
personality to the few, of singling out the exceptional man. Later, idealism, 
in the person of Hegel especially, will resume the difficult task of unifying the 
world for man through an absolute system of and for the spirit, yet the resistance 
of the human personality will soon break through its rigid structures. More 
recent attempts at juridical, pedagogical and political solutions of the problem 
of work are carefully examined and criticized as insufficient and impotent, for 
they all pretend to give definitive solutions where only probability is in order. 
Ultimately Battaglia understands work as a total human experience, at once 
spiritual and physical, theoretical and practical, absolute and relative, moral 
and economic. Neither seduced by the abstract purity of logical form nor 
tempted by the existential force of historical fact, he situates man and his activ- 
ities in a dialectic of unfulfilled ideals, unaccomplished deeds. The unresolved 
terms of an unfinished life, the “irrational reside’ of an ambivalent nature, 
give work that pungency which often makes living a challenge, and that dis- 
appointment which transforms life into an inescapable tragedy. 

Along with a careful study of the books of Georges Friedmann, and such a 
brilliant psycho-sociological study as C. Wright Mills’ White Collar, Battaglia’s 
book deserves serious attention for those concerned with the necessity of a more 
comprehensive understanding of work. 


2. 


Luigi Stefanini. The originality and speculative talent of this Italian 
philosopher—known to Cross Currents readers for his article on Plato 
(Summer 1952) —is further demonstrated in his two most recent books, Personal- 
imso Sociales (Studium, Rome 1952) and Itinéraires Métaphysiques (Aubier, 
Paris 1952). ‘The main ideas of his Christian idealism are here presented in the 
form of brief essays. Man is essentially a problem, in unending search of himself 
in solitude and of others in society; his rational and free nature is not a datum 
to be contemplated: it is a trial to be conquered. Deeply social in nature, man 
finds in democracy the most adequate (though imperfectly realized) structure 
for expressing his sociality; like himself, democracy, which is the proper political 
embodiment of personality, is neither a fact nor a datum. The centrality of 
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the person, at once primary metaphysical reality and first logical principle, is 
his essential thesis: “Being is personal; moreover, all that is not personal in being 
enters into the creativity of the person as a means by which it expresses itself 
and by which persons commune with one another.” Stefanini’s sense of the per- 
sonal and problematic is inspired by St. Augustine’s quaeramus tamquam inven- 
turt et sic inveniamus tamquam quaesiturt. The doubts, uncertainties, and ap- 
proximative reaches of the human mind towards Truth from the existential 
framework within which Stefanini develops a phenomenology of truth, which 
has many parallels with A. Brunner’s suggestive epistemology developed in La 
Connaissance Humaine. 


3. 


Philosophy Bibliography. The Repertoire Bibliographique de la Philoso- 
phie (published by the Société Philosophique de Louvain under the auspices 
of L’Institut International de Philosophie and the Patronage of UNESCO) is 
an indispensable guide to contemporary philosophical writings in all forms 


of expression (encyclopedias, books, articles, journals, etc.) . It began publication 
in February 1952. 


4. 


Herder Korrespondenz, Orbis Catholicus. Verlag Herder (Freiburg, Ger- 
many), one of the oldest Catholic publishing houses in Europe, has been putting 
out this most valuable periodical since 1945, intended as a real channel of com- 
munication between Christians of the various countries. Its columns, “Reports 
from the Catholic World” and “The Ecumenical Movement,” present official and 
semi-official statements of the Vatican and follow social and economic problems 
that seem especially relevant to religion. 

The issue of November 1952 may be taken as typical. It contains a conden- 
sation of papal suggestions for adaptation of traditions of religious congrega- 
tions (of women) to the present time. There is also information on the inter- 
national philosophical congress in Geneva in 1952, on conditions in Czechoslovak 
prisons, and on recent attempts to adapt the Benedictine rule to India and Budd- 
hist tradition. The leading article of the issue is concerned with recent Russian 
Orthodox and Catholic writing on the problem of the community of the faith- 
ful, and the weight of their common knowledge and faith in the development 
of dogma and knowledge. The last section of the periodical contains a useful 
annotated index to recent articles of special interest, chiefly in European Catho- 
lic journals. 

5. 


The Christian Scholar. This quarterly publication of the Commission on 
Higher Education of the National Council of Churches of Christ continues the 
work of Christian Education, under the new editorship of Dr. J. Edward Dirks. 
Two issues have appeared since this change, but we can already call attention to 
the importance of this journal for all who are concerned with religious formation 
on a college and university level. The latest number (June) contained articles 
dealing with developments in general education and the opportunities these 
offer to the teaching of religion, the relationship of Christian insights to some 
of the disciplines, and the communication of Christian faith through the work 
of the teacher in his classroom and laboratory. All articles had useful insights, 
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but they had the air of introductory talks preparing detailed discussion which 
will come later. 


6. 


Scripture and tradition. Because of the lively interest in Oscar Cullmann’s 
article on this subject (Cross Currents, Spring 1953), we feel an extended report 
on Jean Daniélou’s response (in Dieu Vivant, no 24) is in order. Daniélou first 
pays tribute to the positive contribution of Cullmann: “In considering the reali- 
ties of the Church as events in the history of salvation, he helps us to establish 
a theology of the history of the Church which we have often lacked...” Catholic 
theology recognizes the special character of apostolic time, and completely dis- 
misses the possibility of néw revelations. The difference between Cullmann’s 
position and the Catholic distinction between apostolic time and ecclesiastical 
time is not a matter of content, but of authority. Cullmann would concede a 
development of dogma, inspired by the Holy Spirit, but this development would 
keep the character of a human tradition, which could always be ‘placed in 
question, 

There seems to be an ambiguity in Cullmann’s thought, since he gives pri- 
macy of the Church over Scripture at the beginning. He admits that Christ wrote 
nothing, that he confided his message not to dead books, but to living men, to a 
Church which was charged with the transmission of this message. But after 
apostolic times he would reverse the situation: the living community would no 
longer have the authority, but the written books. Cullmann would say that 
these books fixed a privileged moment of tradition. Catholicism could not 
concede that this transfers the seat of authority; for it, the post-apostolic Church 
transmits a received deposit, but transmits it with sovereign authority. 

Cullmann has felt this difhculty. The problem is how to make actual for 
us today this testimony that God gave to the apostles. He believes the apostle 
will continue to fill his function today by his writings. Daniélou protests that 
the actualization of the apostolic tradition by Scripture, just as actualization 
by the apostolic tradition of the Church which Cullmann rejects, requires a 
human intermediary. He feels that Cullmann is using the term tradition in 
two distinct senses: when it is a question of apostolic tradition, it designates 
the assistance given by God to the Christian community to preserve it from 
error; when it is the tradition of the Church, it is the sum of human glosses 
that have been made on Scripture. 

For Catholicism apostolic tradition is revelation itself; ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion is simply the conservation, the understanding and the communication of 
the apostolic tradition. As the latter coincides in fact with the writings of the 
New Testament, the ecclesiastical tradition is the conservation and interpreta- 
tion of these writings. But in this transmission and interpretation, the Church 
enjoys divine and infallible authority. For Cullman only the apostolic tradition 
has a theological meaning and represents an infallible action of God. 

If the tradition of the Church is only a human tradition, the New Testament 
would be in a state of inferiority to the Old. One of the effects of the coming 
of the Word into the world would be that the infallible assistance given by God 
to his people trom the time of the Alliance would have ceased. When the 


Church fixed the Canon, it determined the end of Revelation, but not the end 
of infallibility. 
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Nevertheless, Cullmann admits a continuity with the time of the Incarnation 
in the case of the sacraments (Baptism and the Eucharist). He has seen that 
the sacraments actualize the unique redemptive action, rendering it present for 
all times; why should it not be the same for the teachings of the Church? 

Cullmann admits that in the case of the rule of faith there is an actualiza- 
tion of revelation which has the value of a norm. But it now appears that this 
Symbol of the Apostles, only one among several, is the Roman baptismal Credo 
of the 2nd century, already representing a dogmatic development in relation to 
the New Testament. The authority of this formula of faith does not come 
from the apostles, but from the Church. If Cullmann admits the normative 
value of the Symbol of the Apostles, even in the case where its apostolic character 
is excluded, he is implicitly recognizing the normative value of Tradition in its 
substance. 


7. 


Ecumenicism. A frank and moving article which grew out of a deep per- 
sonal engagement with the ecumenical movement is contributed by A. J. Maydieu 
to the May La Vie Intellectuelle. He recognizes the relative slowing-up of ecu- 
menical conversations since the end of the war, and especially since Humani 
Generis and the definition of the Assumption. While protesting against illegiti- 
mate uses that might be made of papal directives, he attempts to recall to both 
Catholics and Protestants how they may gain from this mutual tightening of 
doctrinal lines, and asks that both learn more of Christ from their common 
testimony. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME III 
(Fall 1952 through Summer 1953) 


Abd-el-Jalil, Jean; Zslam, the Koran and History: Fall, 36 

Bennett, John C.: Christians and Communists in Asia: Spring, 208 
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Cullmann, Oscar: Scripture and Tradition: Spring, 262 

Daniélou, Jean: Holy Scripture: Meeting-Place of Christians: Spring, 251 


De Chardin, Teilhard: The Psychological Conditions of Human Unifi- 
cation: Fall, 1 


Demant, V. A.: Christian Ethics and the Welfare State: Fall, 6 


Diop, Alioune: Colonization and the Christian Conscience: 
Summer, 353 


Dirks, Walter: Europe and the Americans: Winter, 97 

Gathier, Emile: Hinduism and Christian Thought: Winter, 142 
Guardini, Romano: The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor: Fall, 58 
Harper, Ralph: Poetic Justice and Anonymity: Fall, 21 

Kogon, Eugon: Europe and the Americans: Winter, 197 

Lacroix, Jean: Religious Conscience and Political Conscience: Fall, 14 


Lain Entralgo, Pedro: Towards a Theory of the Catholic Intellectual: 
Winter, 149 


Leclercq, Jacques: Are There Moral Heresies?: Spring, 278 


Léonard, Albert: Phenomenological Inquires into Mystical Experience: 
Part I, Spring, 231; Part II, Summer, 307 


Mehl, Roger: Philosophy of History or Theology of History?: Winter, 
162 


Morren, Lucien: The Catholic and Science: Spring, 216 
Mounier, Emmanuel: A Dialogue with Communism: Winter, 118 


Notes on other Publications: Fall, 87; Winter, 183; Spring, 284; 
Summer, 366 


Perroux, Francois: From the Avarice of Nations to an Economy for Man- 


kind: Spring, 193 
Richard-Molard, Jacques: Proposals for Africa: Summer, 327 
Roberts, John: The Injustice of Sin: Summer, 329 
Rogers, Carl: Persons or Science? a philosophical question: Summer, 289 


Stratmann, Franziskus: War and the Christian Conscience: Winter, 107 
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